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HAMPTON 


SUMMER SCHOOL FOR TEACHERS 


Six-week Term: June 21 to July 26 


Courses required in the two-year curriculum 


for elementary teachers will be offered. 


Nine-week Term: June 21 to August 23 


Courses leading to the B.S. and M.A. degrees 


will be offered. 


ARTHUR HOWE, President 


WM. ANTHONY AERY, Director 


|) Se 
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William L. Dawson, Director 


R. R. Moton, Principal 


MUSIC YOUR OPPORTUNITY! 


Demand increases for teachers of public school music, 
band and orchestra leaders in private and public 
schools, choir directors, organists, piano instructors and 
concert artists. 


THE TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Offers full courses in the theory of music, in composi- 
tion, and the technique of piano, voice, violin, band 
instruments and pipe organ, along with special courses 
in public school music, leading to the degree of 
Bachelor of Music. 


THE CHOIR, ORCHESTRA, BAND 
MALE CHORUS AND GIRLS GLEE CLUB 


Provide experience in solo and ensemble work through 
private rehearsal and public concerts on the campus 
and on tours in neighboring cities. 


A COMPETENT FACULTY 


Twelve teachers, all with thorough training in America's 
leading conservatories and some with private masters 
in Europe, besides extensive experience on the concert 
stage and in professional organizations. 


For information write 
William L. Dawson, Director A. J. Neely, Registrar 
TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE, ALA. 


LINCOLN UNIVERSITY 


v 


LINCOLN UNIVERSITY at Lincoln University, 
Pennsylvania, announces the following educational 
oportunities: 


v 


THE SUMMER SCHOOL, open on equal terms to 
men and women, will hold its sessions from Mon- 
day, July 2, 1934, to Saturday, August 11, 1934. 
The courses given will count towards the degree 
of Bachelor or Master of Arts. For application 
blanks and complete information, please address 
THE DIRECTOR OF THE SUMMER SCHOOL, 
Lincoln University, Pennsylvania. 


v 


THE COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES, open 
to men only, will begin its eighteenth academic 
year, Tuesday, September 18, 1934. Application 
blanks and all necessary information may be ob- 
tained by writing to the DEAN OF THE COLLEGE, 
Lincoln University, Pennsylvania. 


v 


THE THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, will begin its 
fall session, Tuesday, September 18, 1934. A complete 
course of training is offered to College graduates 
who wish to prepare for the ministry of the 
Christian Church or for leadership in Social Uplift 
institutions. For detailed information please com- 
municate with THE DEAN OF THE THEOLOGI- 
CAL SEMINARY, Lincoln University, Pennsylvania. 


v 


Lincoln University 


at Lincoln University, Pennsylvania 
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JAMES L. ALLEN, a serious student of photography, 
has received many awards for his work in this field. 

HENRY ALLEN BULLOCK is professor of Sociology, 
Prairie View State College. 

MARCUS B. CHRISTIAN is a regular contributor to 
Opportunity. 

RUDOLPH FISHER, a practicing physician in the city 
of New York, is author of The Walls of Jericho, 
The Conjure Man Dies, and numerous short stories. 

LESTER B. GRANGER, well known newspaper column- 
ist, was formerly with the Bordentown Manual 
Training School and the Los Angeles Urban League. 
\t present he is the business manager of Oppor- 


TUNITY. 


Our Contributors 


T. ARNOLD HILL is acting executive secretary of the 
National Urban League and director of its Depart- 
ment of Industrial Relations. 

HELENE JOHNSON is one of the best known of the 
younger poets. 

JOHN LYMAN, graduate of the University of Minne- 
sota, was formerly with the Repertory Playhouse 
Associates. 

IRA DeA. REID is director of the Department of Re- 
search, National Urban League. 

EMMETT J. SCOTT, JR., graduate of M. I. T., is an 
engineer by profession in the service of the City of 
New York. 

HAINES J. WASHINGTON lives in Brooklyn. 
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Founded 1867 


St. Augustine’s College 


— 


RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA 


Moderate Terms. 


KOA 


A four-year college course is offered, accre- 
dited by the Southern Association of Colleges 
and the North Carolina State Department of 
Education, leading to degrees of B.A. and B.S., 
including Pre-Medical work and Teacher Train- 
ing for State High School Teachers’ certificates. 


THOROUGH TRAINING, HEALTHY ENVIRONMENT, CHRISTIAN INFLUENCES. 
Opportunity for Self-Help. 
For Catalogue and Information write the Registrar 


St. Augustine’s College, Raleigh, N. C. 


A College Preparatory Depart- 
ment, Training School for Nurses 
and School for Religious and So- 
cial Workers are connected with 
the College. 


ROME 


The ATLANTA SCHOOL 
OF SOCIAL WORK 


Good Paying Jobs for Trained Negroes 
in Social Work 


THE ATLANTA SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


Gives training !n every branch of technical Socia! 

Work and in addition offers special preparation for 

the special problems which confront social workers 
in Negro Communities. 


For Further Information, Address the Director 
FORRDSTER B. WASHINGTON, A. M. 
247 Henry St., S.W. Atlanta, Georgia 


WILEY COLLEGE 


MARSHALL, TEXAS | 
OLDEST COLLEGE FOR NEGROES 
WEST OF MISSISSIPPI 


Beautiful, Well-Kept Grounds; Ample Dormitory 
Space; Up-to-Date Class Rooms and Laboratories. 
Highly Trained Faculty; Extra-Curricular 
Activities Duly Stressed. 


Approved as a Senior College by Accrediting | 
Agencies, State and National. } 


A CHRISTIAN COLLEGE 


M. W. DOGAN, President 


(ATLANTA, GEORGIA) 
In affiliation with 
Spelman, Morehouse and Morris Brown Colleges, 
Atlanta School of Social Work 
Clark University and Gammon Theological 
Seminary 


June 9—July 20, 1934 
Graduate School—College of Arts and Sciences 
Courses in Social Work, School Administration 

and Teacher-training—Progressive 


Education Demonstration School— 
Interdenominational Ministers’ Institute 
For Bulletin, address 


JOHN HOPE, President 


[ Atlanta University Summer School 


| 


Agricultural and Technical College 
(Co-educational) Greensboro, N. C. 


A standard four year college with the following 
major departments: Agriculture, Arts and Scien- 
ces, Engineering and Industrial Arts, Business 
Administration and a Trade School offering train- 
ing in ten vocations. A highly trained faculty, 
modern buildings and equipment, a_ beautiful 
campus. 

Debating, Music, Dramatics and Athletics. 
EXPENSES MODERATE. 


Summer School Begins June 7, 1934 


For catalogue write 
F. D. BLUFORD, President 


JOHNSON C. SMITH UNIVERSITY | 
CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 
(Under Presbyterian Auspices) | 

A Co-educational Institution of High Rating | 


Three Units: 
College of Liberal Arts, Junior College for 
Women (Barber-Scotia, Concord, N. C.) 
and Theological Seminary. 

Women admitted to the two upper years | 
of the College of Liberal Arts. | 
Highly trained Faculty and First Class | 
Equipment. 

For information write: 
H. L. McCRORY, President 


MORGAN COLLEGE 


(Co-educational) BALTIMORE, MD. 


LOCATION—College town between North and South. 

COURSES—Majors in Biology, Chemistry, Education, 
English, French, History, Latin, Mathematics, Music, 
Social Science, subjects in other fields. A.B. and 
B.S. degrees. 

RATING—Accredited by Middle States Association of 
Colleges, State Board Education in Maryland, other 
States, Regents of the University of N. Y., Ameri- 
can Medical Association, University Senate of M. E. 


Church. 
SITE—Eighty-five acres, beautiful scenery, athletic 


elds. 
DRAMATIC ART—Theoretical and practical courses for 
playwrights, directors, teachers, community, church 
and recreational workers. 
For information address: 


EDWARD N. WILSON, Registrar 
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Mr. Business Man, 


THIS CONCERNS YOUR BANK 
BALANCE! 

You Have Something To Sell— 

We Can Tell You Where To Sell lt— 


v 


OPPORTUNITY readers are the 
kind who want the best — and 
who know the best when it is 
offered to them. 


Carry your message to the buy- 
ing public through the pages of 


OPPORTUNITY 
Journal of Negro Life 
1133 Broadway New York City 
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RATES REASONABLE 
INFORMATION SENT ON REQUEST 


BECOME INDEPENDENT 
Earn $50 to $75 Weekly 


After Learning the 


APEX SYSTEM 
of SCIENTIFIC BEAUTY CULTURE 


Partial View of Class in Hygiene and Sanitation 
THERE IS MORE MONEY TO BE MADE 
IN BEAUTY CULTURE THAN ANY 

OTHER LEGITIMATE BUSINESS 


PRICE OF COURSE REASONABLE 
Small Down Payment — Bal we 


APEX COLLEGE 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
200 W. 135th St. 700 S. 17th St. 
WASHINGTON CHICAGO 

1208 You St. N. W. 412 E. 47th St. 


NEWARE, N. J. 
166 W. Kinney 900 N. Eutaw 8t. 
RICHMOND | ATLANTIC CITY 
212 E. Clay 8t. 1726 Arotic Ave. 
Brooklyn: 1427 Fulton Street 
WRITE FOR INFORMATION 
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| the April 18th issue of the New 
Republic Renwick C. Kennedy of 
Alabama paints a gloomy picture of the 
operation of the Re- 
Recovery in the covery Program in the 
Cotton Belt South. After detailing 
the resistance which the 
Cotton Belt offered to relief work wages 
because they “would disrupt the local 
labor system, defy the sacred law of sup- 
ply and demand,” “ruin the niggers” and 
“afford aid and comfort to the Commun- 
ists,” he continued: “In the lower South 
where the Negro population is dense, 
many leading citizens recommended that 
relief funds be rejected rather than pay 
laborers $1.50 for five hours of work 
while local rates still remained at $.50 
for ten hours. It would be better they said 
for some Negroes to starve than to upset 
all of them with this high wage.” Mr. 
Kennedy adds: “It is not reported how- 
ever that any community turned down 
relief money.” What actually happened 
according to unimpeachable authorities, 
is that the community accepted the relief 
money but maintained the prevailing 
wage and hours of work for Negroes by 
coercion, intimidation and terrorism. 
The reduction in cotton acreage in 1933 
served to dispossess thousands of Negro 
share-croppers and tenant-farmers, and 
along the highways of the South home- 
less Negroes ejected from their cabins 
wander like refugees from a beleaguered 


city. On the outskirts of the cities and - 


towns they are living precariously near 
starvation. What will happen to them 
now that further reduction in cotton acre- 
age has been decreed by the Bankhead 
Act no one knows. 

Of these victims of Depression and Re- 
covery Mr. Kennedy says: “Tenants are 
as ragged and destitute as they have ever 
been in the history of the South. The 
1933 crop was made on starvation terms 
by hungry people. The writer has lived 


in cotton sections of the South all his | ife 
and has never seen poverty so desperate 
among tenant-farmers white and Ne-ro 
as during the past twelve months. Homes 
without a match or a cake of soap; men 
too weak from hunger to work; naked 
children; people taking their meals from 
blackberry bushes and plum thickets; 
tattered cotton rags for winter clothing.” 

This is the picture that a Southerner 
draws of conditions in the Cotton Belt 
of the South. But this is not all. Mr. Ken- 
nedy is of the opinion that racial cooper- 
ation instead of being increased by the 
common misery becomes ever more re- 
mote. “Finally,” says he, “the racial 
division in the South is antagonistic to 
the cohesion and cooperation of whites 
and Negroes of the same economic levels. 
If upheaval ever comes, it is likely to fol- 
low racial lines in the rural lower South, 
all classes of Negroes against all classes 
of whites.” 

Such a contingency is unthinkable. It 
must never come to this. And yet this 
must inevitably be the whirlwind which 
those who have sown the winds of racial 
hate must expect. Somehow the unity of 
black workers and white workers, of 
black tenant farmers and white tenant 
farmers must be achieved. The question 
is who will embark upon this mighty 
task? Will it be done by Christian Amer- 
ica or by the adherents of Marx and 
Lenin? 


i next month’s issue the winner of the 
Opportunity Literary Award will be 
announced. ‘The contest this year was 
marked by the submis- 

The Opportunity sion of the largest 
Contest number of manuscripts 
since the renewal of the 

contest in 1931. A gratifying feature has 
been the number of essays and_ short 
stories entered from the English depart- 
ments of the colleges throughout the 
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country devoted to the education of Ne- 
grocs, Whereas in previous contests few 
entries were received college 
students. As announced earlier in 
Opportunity, the judges in this year’s 
competition are John Farrar of Farrar 
& Rinehart, publishers, Royal Davis of 
the Editorial Staff of the New York Eve- 
ning Post and James Weldon Johnson, 
Spence Professor of Creative Literature, 
Fisk University. 


N Kansas City, Missouri, on May 17th- 

19th, the National Urban League and 
its forty-three branches will assemble in 
convention. This con- 
vention is of particular 
significance since in 
deference to the eco- 
nomic depression Regional Conferences 
were held in lieu of a national meeting 
last year. 

It is not because the financial condi- 
tion of the Urban League is so vastly im- 
proved over that of 1933 that the conven- 
tion call has been sounded this year. 
Rather it is because the play of tremend- 
ous forces of change which America is 
experiencing under the New Deal and 
the Recovery Program has magnified old 
problems and created new ones in the 
field of race adjustment. And the Urban 
League by virtue of its twenty years and 
more of work in improving the economi: 
and social status of the Negro is faced 
with unparalleled opportunity and _ re- 
sponsibility. 

These past five years have been mo- 


The National 
Conference 
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mentous in the history of America, and 
out of the doubt and uncertainty, the 
chaos and misgiving there now appears 
the gleam of a new day. As it dawns on 
America will its rays touch its 12,000,- 
000 citizens of color? Or will these pa- 
tient citizens still remain in the shadows? 
To this question the Urban League ad- 
dresses itself with high courage and de- 
termination and with unfaltering faith. 
TO history of the Negro in America 
can omit his name, as no appraisal of 
his efforts can be anything but a superfi- 
cial judgment which 
William Monroe must be confirmed by 
Trotter the verdict of poster- 
ity. To some he will be 
remembered as the Don Quixote of the 
Negro tilting at the windmills of racial 
prejudice, attempting vainly to reincar- 
nate the vanished idealism of the 18th 
century. To others he will be remem- 
bered as a misguided zealot obstructing 
the relentless march of Progress. But to 
still others he will ever be the Galahad 
of his race seeking the gleaming chalice 
of Liberty and Freedom. His friends, his 
enemies, his detractors and his eulogists 
alike, however, will say that he never 
faltered. He never compromised with his 
ideals or his conscience. He never evaded 
the issue of Race equality with gentle 
and ambiguous phrase. He was a fighter 
always. And though victory was not to 
come to him during his lifetime, if the 
ideals he strove for are not attained not 
only will he have failed, but all the rest 
will have failed too. 


Martyrs of the Rope Brigade 


By Marcus B. Curistian 


E are not dead—how could we ever die? 
Ours is the fitful slumber—life-in-death ; 


Ours is the torn of limb and the glazed of eye; 


Ours the rope-choked breath. 


We are not dead—on our crosses we hang in the sky, 


And the Christ of All the Pities hangs with us in our pain; 
For each soul of us who has suffered and each man of us 


who has died, 
You crucify Him again. 
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Booker T. Washington 


Apostle of Self-Determination and Cooperation 
By Tuomas Jesse Jones 


NDER the battle-cries of “self-determina- 
tion,” “self-government,” and “self-expres- 
sion,” nations and races and classes in every con- 
tinent of the earth have been pulling apart and 
asserting with increasing vehemence their right 
to work out their own salvation. Japan for the 
Japanese, China for the Chinese, India for the 
Indians, Turkey for the 


that of the great Founder of Tuskegee Instit::te. 
I realize fully that this is a bold assertion bit | 
maintain that the extraordinary achievement: of 
this unusual personality establish the truth of 

my conviction, 
What, then, were the methods and achic ve- 
ments for which such a sweeping claim can < or- 
rectly be made? The answer 


Turks, Italy for the Italians, 
Russia for the Russians, Ger- 
many for the Germans, 
France for the French, Ire- 
land for the Irish, Mexico for 
Mexicans, Haiti for the Hai- 
tians, Nicaragua for the Nic- 
araguans, the Philippines for 
the Filipinos. The national list 
continues to practically every 
nation in the world. “Nation- 
alism” is rampant and “‘inter- 
nationalism” seems to be van- 


stitute. 


This article is from 
the speech 
Thomas fesse Jones 
delivered at the cel- 
ebration of Founder's 
Day at Tuskegee In- 


—The Editor 


appears over and over again 
in the two objectives to which 
Dr. Washington devoted his 
body, his mind, and his soul. 
With elemental devotion and 
with rare statesmanship, he 
sought in word and in deed 
to achieve the two vital ob- 
jectives which he knew to be 
essential to the welfare of Ne- 
gro Americans and to the 
peace and progress of the 


of Dr. 


ishing into a nebulous dream. 

Nor are the suspicions and prejudices and 
hostilities limited by national misunderstandings 
and selfishness toward each other. Within the 
boundaries of single nations we hear ominous 
sounds of discord and distrust. Communism, 
Fascism, Socialism, Capitalism, are fighting 
camps within many of the most highly civilized 
nations of Enrope and the tides of the battles 
are felt within the borders of our own United 
States. Youth is asserting its independence of 
age. Youth demand the right to think their own 
thoughts, to formulate their own policies, to de- 
termine their own acts. Labor is in revolt against 
capitalism. Races and religions and languages 
and classes of every type are increasingly insist- 
ing upon their own way of life. Humanity seems 
to be determined to divide and subdivide into 
separate units with selfish and too often hostile 
attitudes toward one another. Strife and wars 
seem to be impending as soon as fighting 
strength is attained. 

In the presence of such ominous conditions 
and dangerous trends, what is the way of escape 
from the impending peril to our civilization? 
My emphatic answer is that the way of Booker 
T. Washington is clearly the way out of our 
present threatening dilemma. Nowhere in all his- 
tory is there a more convincing and impressive 
demonstration of the methods and ideals of re- 
conciling group welfare and group progress with 
intergroup adjustment and cooperation, than 


American people. 


The first of his objectives was the self-realiza- 
tion of colored Americans. No man has ever 
been more sincerely devoted to the full develop- 
ment of his people than Booker T. Washington. 
No man saw more clearly the essential elements 
of genuine progress. No man surpassed him in 
the courage, in the common sense and in the un- 
common wisdom with which he struggled night 
and day throughout all the years of his brilliant 
career that the Negro people might achieve the 
fullness of life in material wealth, in intellectual 
discernment and in spiritual power. 

Booker Washington’s devotion to the self- 
realization of the Negroes was no cheap emotion 
of words and phrases. He was a man of action, 
whose words took form in deeds. His was the 
dynamic positive method of self-building rather 
than the condemnation of his neighbors. Not 
even when those neighbors were putting obsta- 
cles in his way did he bother overmuch with 
their wickedness and cruelty. He had no time 
to denounce the evils of others. He was too com- 
pletely busy in the building of himself and his 
people. Let us hear again his eloquent words 
spoken forty-six years ago, almost to this very 
April day, as he appeals to the State Teachers 
Association of Alabama: 

“The call for men and women who can take held of 
and do some practical thing was never so pressing and 
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Joud as now—not for him who can discuss the best 
way of surveying a field, but him who can take hold 
of and make the survey; not for him who can go into 
a learned disquisition as to the best manner to practice 
law or medicine, but for him who can go into the court 
and save the innocent from the penitentiary, or the 
physician who can go into the sick room and rob death 
of it: intended victim; not for him who can build in 
the air a model church, but for him who can give us a 
real, tangible church that shall be the world’s ideal; 
not for him who can theorize on the best methods of 
farming, but for him who can show us the actual farm 
that he has made to produce results surpassing all 
others; not for him who merely by a train of logic 
convinces us what style of house is the most comfortable 
and cheapest, but for him who can draw the plans and 
build the actual house; not for him who can stand off 
and criticize some school or college that others have 
built, but for him who can go into a community where 
no school exists and build a school that shall bless the 
world.” 


How amazingly and how dramatically did he 
fulfill his own exhortation in the founding and 
the development of this world-famous Tuskegee 
Normal and Industrial Institute whose influence 
has blessed humanity in every continent of the 
earth. The glory of Tuskegee Institute is not 
so much the size and number of these impressive 
buildings and grounds. The real glory of Tuske- 
gee is in the comprehensive services rendered to 
the students and to the community. Herein we 
have a proof of Dr. Washington’s wisdom in his 
plans for the development of his people. 

His program of self-help and self-determina- 
tion was no mere theory of economic and social 
progress. It was, first of all, a conviction that 
rooted in his very soul. He believed in his people 
and he knew that in a large measure they must 
work out their own salvation. With unerring 
wisdom he realized that the program of self- 
development should include every phase of in- 
dividual and community life. Accordingly, he 
was not content with book-knowledge only. He 
insisted upon scientific and practical knowledge 
of the soil, God’s greatest material gift to man- 
kind. He urged the necessity for industrial skill 
and preparation for effective participation in the 
commercial and economic activities of America. 
He was emphatically conscious of the vital con- 
tributions of womanhood to human advance- 
ment and he did all in his power to strengthen 
and to beautify the homes of all the people. He 
was aware of the basic place of health and sani- 
tation in any forward movement and he helped 
to extend the knowledge and the practice of 
physical well-being. Above all, he was most elo- 
quent in his plea that his people should have 
every opportunity to demonstrate their ability 
in art, to prove their appreciation of all culture 
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and to share in the spiritual achievements of 
mankind. 

It was an extraordinary task that he chose 
for himself but, thank God, he succeeded far 
beyond the expectation of his contemporaries. 
Probably the most eloquent acknowledgement 
of Dr. Washington’s leadership in the self-devel- 
opment of Negro Americans was the remarkable 
tribute of Dr. Ashby Jones, distinguished son of 
the South to whom the Negroes had been slaves. 
Listen well to his emphatic and well-deserved 
eulogy of the Founder of Tuskegee: 

“I do not believe that we can ever understand the 
significance of the coming of Booker Washington into 
the world’s life until we understand that his really sup- 
reme contribution to his race, and to America, was that 
for the first time, with striking and compelling force, 
he made for your race and for the world, a new defini- 
tion of the Negro. And he made that definition in terms 
of supreme accomplishment worthy to be compared with 
the leaders of any race in the world.” 


II. 


But Dr. Washington had another objective 
to which he was as profoundly devoted as to 
that of the self-development of his people. His 
second objective was the cultivation of coopera- 
tion—cooperation with the material world, co- 
operation with humanity, cooperation with Div- 
inity. With that great religious philosopher, St. 
Paul, he firmly believed “That we are laborers 
together with God.” His experience had taught 
him that no man liveth to himself. Self-develop- 
ment is one-half of the wheel of progress. Co- 
operation is the other half. Both elements are 
necessary to genuine and permanent advance- 
ment. 

Dr. Washington had learned the lesson of all 
true historians that no race, no nation has 
achieved civilization without the aid of other 
races and nations. The tide of civilization from 
Ancient Egypt to Modern America is an impres- 
sive record of the exchanges of material wealth, 
of racial cultures, of social and political experi- 
ences and ideals between the races and the na- 
tions of Asia, Europe and America. Only Africa, 
separated by the burning sands of the Sahara 
Desert, and America, hidden beyond the vast 
expanse of the stormy seas were left in com- 
parative stagnation and in the barbarism of 
primitive life. When Columbus discovered Amer- 
ica, he extended human migrations from Europe 
and Asia and even from Africa to this Western 
World. In the providence of God, America has 
become the most extraordinary demonstration of 
interracial and international interchange in all 
history. Slowly but surely, the continent and the 
peoples of Africa are undergoing the same in- 
evitable process. As the decades pass, Africa 
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and Africans will be increasingly incorporated 
in the great human tides of Europe, Asia, and 
America. Then shall it come to pass that Africa 
will take its place among the great continents 
of the Earth. 

Dr. Washington knew full well that the inter- 
changes of races and nations have too often been 
dominated by selfish motives. There was no 
philanthropy in the coming of Columbus to 
America. The capture of African people and 
their transfer to slavery in Virginia are hideou 
crimes against humanity. Historical records show 
quite clearly that the processes of human inter- 
change have too frequently, if not usually, been 
those of exploitation and war. The migrations 
of Greeks and Macedonians into Asia Minor, 
the Roman Conquest of the Mediterranean 
countries, and the ruthless march of the bar- 
baric hordes of Northern Europeans into Italy 
and Southern Europe are ali tragic evidences of 
the selfishness and cruelty of the human inter- 
changes of the past. Even at the present time 
in Africa and in other parts of the world there 
are definite and convincing evidences of the ex- 
ploitation of one race by another. Conscious of 
such evil and cruelty in the past and conscious 
of the interracial injustices of the present day, 
it is not surprising that many are sincerely sus- 
picious of colonial governments or any form of 
administrative management of one race or na- 
tion by another. The logical conclusion of such 
suspicions is often the advocacy of extreme forms 
of “nationalism” and “self-determination.” 

But Dr. Washington saw beyond the imme- 
diate injustices into the deeper meanings of 
group interchanges. With profound wisdom he 
would not permit the selfish motives of men to 
deprive him and his people of the advantages of 
contacts with the worth-while elements of the 
customs and the attainments of other people. 
His was not the spurious philosophy of the “end 
justifying the means.” With supreme faith both 
in the Negro people and in others, he believed 
that the interchanges of exploitaion and con- 
quest could be superseded by the cooperation of 
mutual and common interests. Though Alexan- 
der The Great conquered Asia Minor, the art, 
the literature and the philosophy of Asia entered 
Europe and began the leavening process that has 
placed Europe at the top of all continents. 
Though Columbus and the daring explorers of 
the Western World were primarily seeking gold 
and material wealth, they opened the door for 
an intermingling of peoples who are gradually 
but certainly seeking to realize the truth of that 
great declaration: “That all men are created 
free and equal.” Though the selfishness of slav- 
ery brought the African people to America, Ne- 
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gro Americans are now the most advance! of 
all the Negro people of the world. 

Dr. Washington believed with all his soul that 
interracial cooperation is the effective “way out” 
in the adjustment of racial groups differin» jn 
economic, educational, political, ands: cial 
status. The increasing cooperation between the 
Negro tenth——now numbering 12,000,000-- 
the white nine-tenths—111,000,000, constii ites 
one of the most significant chapters of American 
history during the last seventy years. The ob- 
jectives of these efforts have included practi: ally 
every phase of community life, but the major 
objective has been the improvement of Negro 
education. In the building of schools and the 
advancement of education, white and colored 
people, government, religious organizations «nd 
philanthropy have learned to work together. In 
all history there is probably no more dramatic 
demonstration of cooperative achievement than 
the founding of Tuskegee Institute, eloquent) 
described by Dr. Moton in his inaugural address 
as the successor of Dr. Washington: 

“Here in 1881 met the three elements that must b 
taken into acccunt in any genuinely satisfactory adjust- 
ment of race relationships. Here met Mr. Campbell, 
the former slave owner ; General Armstrong, the northern 
soldier, and founder of Hampton Institute, and Dr. 
Washington, the former slave, to begin a form of co- 
operation, the scope and effectiveness of which were 
destined to command the respect and admiration, not 
only of this nation, but also of the entire civilized 


word.” 


ITI. 


What of all this to the increasing chaos and 
confusion of the civilized world today? Is the 
battle-cry of “self-determination” and “‘self- 
development” to drive the nations of the earth 
into a narrow and self-segregated “nationalism” 
of suspicion and hatred? Must Germany be 
only for the Germans? Africa only for the Afri- 
cans? American only for the Americans? Capi- 
tal only for the capitalists? Labor only for the 
laborers? Youth only for the youth? 

Confronted by such a threatening dilemma 
we have sought for wisdom and demonstration 
of the “way out” in the extraordinary experi- 
ences of a man whose “Up From Slavery” is a 
text-book of humanity. So simply did he speak 
and work that many failed to realize how fun- 
damental were the truths he uttered, how ele- 
mentally sound were the plans he initiated. His 
philosophy did not originate in the artificialities 
of the professorial chairs or academic halls. His 
keen mind and his sensitive soul had learned 
from life the basic principles of living. 

Booker Washington confronted by the choice 
of “Racial Self-determination,” or “Interracial 
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Cooperation” has profoundly answered in elo- 
quent words and in dramatic demonstration that 
peace and progress and justice require both self- 
development and cooperation. His life-long 
pleadings and practical services sought to stimu- 
late and guide his people into a full and cour- 
ageous and effective realization of their own 
capacities. With equal devotion and skill and 
faith he urged and he practiced the art of sin- 
cere and intelligent cooperation with all man- 
kind without regard to race, color, nationality, 
or previous condition. The cruel charges of in- 
consistency, servility and treachery by leaders 
of his own race and by sentimental champions 
of self-determination of other races did not deter 
him. He was tolerant toward his detractors for 
he knew that the wheel of progress is a sound 
and effective balance of self-development and 
cooperation with others. 

Booker Washington’s life and works and phil- 
osophy are an cloquent call to the statesmen ol 
the world. The interracial adjustments of the 
white and colored people of America, though 
full of errors and often of cruelty, constitute an 
extraordinary laboratory worthy of careful and 
scientific research by those who would eliminate 
wars and advance the welfare of mankind. 
American experience shows clearly that the ob- 
stacles to cooperation are not only in the selfish- 
ness and prejudice of mankind, but also in the 
conflicting ideals of those who lead and rule. 

The purpose of interracial movements in 
America is to transform the selfish desire to con- 
trol and to exploit into that of a sincere deter- 
mination to help the development of the groups 
involved. Gradually the way of service is chang- 
ing from that of “working for colored people” 
to that of “working with them.” The use of 
such terms as “Nordic,” “White,” and “Occi- 
dental,” as labels of so-called superiority is as 
reprehensible as the use of “Colored” and Orien- 
tal” as labels of inferiority. The philosophy of 
Dr. Washington emphasized the values of dit- 
ferentiated types. He urged the importance of 
racial self-respect as well as the appreciation and 
respect for other races. 

The conflicting ideals of those who would 
serve are in some instances as divisive and un- 
fortunate as selfishness and prejudice. The more 
recent of these ideals are represented by such 
words as “Self-determination,” “Self-govern- 
ment,” “Self-expression.” They are the lineal 
descendants of the ideals presented in such 
words as “Liberty,” “Independence,” “Democ- 
racy.” Contrasted with these ideals are those of 
“Trusteeship,” “Mandate,” “Protectorate,” 
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“Colony,” all of which are said to be descended 
directly or indirectly from “Paternalism,” ““Em- 
pire,” “Monarchy.” Liberty, independence and 
self-determination, with their comparatively un- 
known or untried experiments, are far more at- 
tractive to idealistic temperaments than trustee- 
ship, protectorate, and colony, whose failures 
have often been allowed to overshadow thei: 
successes. The thought of freedom seems to have 
far more charm than that of direction and dis- 
cipline and order. The antagonism to paternal- 
ism would almost sweep away the contribution 
of fatherhood to the development of mankind. 
Enthusiasm for self-determination forgets the so- 
cial value of altruism. The testimony of history 
is however, very certain and very definite that 
peoples and nations have required the help of 
others in their evolution through the various 
stages of civilization. The dilemma of conflicting 
ideals cannot be solved by exclusive devotion 
either to self-realization or to development 
through the efforts of others. The solution is 
the integration of the two ideals through sincere 
and sympathetic cooperation. 

The processes of cooperation may be as simple 
as the friendly exchanges of two neighbors or 
as complicated and intangible as the interactions 
of human society, whether colonial, national, 
continental, international or interracial. The 
objectives may be governmental, economic, edu- 
cational, cultural or religious. Fundamentally, 
cooperation must spring out of an attitude of 
mind toward others, an open-mindedness to- 
ward other people and organizations, a willing- 
ness to recognize their place and their value, an 
appreciation of their minds and their methods, 
and a determination to work with them, how- 
ever much they may differ, so long as their 
objectives and their methods are sound. No- 
where in all literature has this quality of mind 
been so accurately described as by St. Paul, 
“Though I speak with the tongues of men and 
of angels and have not charity, I am become 
as sounding brass or a tinkling cymbal.” “Char- 
ity suffereth long and is kind; rejoiceth not in 
iniquity, but rejoiceth in truth; believeth all 
things, hopeth all things, endureth all things.” 
Such an attitude of mind is unexcelled and in- 
vincible in the reconciliation of divergent atti- 
tudes and contending forces. Such an attitude 
did Booker T. Washington, the Founder of Tus- 
kegee Institute, leave as a precious heritage for 
the healing of the strifes and misunderstandings 
of nations and races and for the advancement 
of humanity. 
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HEY sent me word that morning that old 

Mr. Johnson had died in the night. It was 
not really a surprise to me. I knew he had been 
lingering for weeks. 

That was my chiefest reason for writing to 
Margaret. Deep in his heart old Johnson, her 
father, loved her very much. It would not be 
so hard for him to go with 
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The Black Dress 


A Short Short Story 
By Dorotuy West 


May, 1 


I hoped the years had taken the edge off i¢ 
bitterness. I always mentioned her father in sny 
letters. Toward the last I would say he sent lc ve. 
For old Johnson did love Margaret. And I im 
sure, on the lonely nights, he wished very m:ch 
he could unsay the things that had sent her from 
him. Well, while there is life, it is not too lite. 
At least he could say he was 


her hand in his. Margaret I 
knew had forgiven him his 
early injustice. I felt she 
would be glad to brighten his 
last pain-black days. They 
would not be many. He could 
not live beyond the year, and 
it was Christmas week when 
I wrote her to come. 

I did not mention her 
father’s hopeless illness. I sim- 
ply asked her, for old time’s 


magazine. 


Dorothy West, one of the 
younger Negro writers, is now 
editor of Challenge, a literary 
Opportunity has 
published several of her short 
stories. She recently returned 


from a trip to Russia. 


sorry he had said them. That 
was in my mind, knowing the 
time, his time, was so short, 
when I wrote to Margaret. 

The hospital called me the 
morning of Christmas eve. 
They asked me the address 
of old Johnson’s nearest of 
kin. I gave them Margarct’s 
before I realized she would 
be in town that evening. After 


sake, to come and hang up 
her stocking with mine, as we 
had done when we were very young. 

Her acceptance came in a day or two. She 
was between shows and husbands. It would be 
good to see me again after twelve long years. 
Did I still have dimples? Would I find her 
changed? For better, for worse? 

I wondered. Margaret and I had been like 
sisters all our growing years. I suppose she loved 
me more than she loved anyone else. She had 
only an impatient tolerance for her bigoted 
father. But the years had probably softened this 
into something nearer affection. After all, he 
was her only living relative. 

To my knowledge she never wrote him. Nor 
did she write me. Occasionally I would get a 
telegram of extravagant endearment, and very 
often a generous check. My babies, who had 
never seen her, spoke of her as Aunt Margaret. 

I wrote her regularly. She had always seemed 
hard to the home folks, but I felt I understood 
her. She was not hard. She was simply unsenti- 
mental. She had one goal, the stage. She had 
had to fight the whole community, beginning 
with her father, to make them accept the thea- 
tre as a legitimate profession. The fight with 
her father had been long and bitter. The neigh- 
bors had taken his side. Naturally that did some- 
thing to her spirit. When she left home at eight- 
een, it was not a girl but a bitter woman who 
said good-by to me, the only one to bid her 
good-by and God-speed. 


—The Editor. I hung up I hoped she had 
already left. For I could tell 
her more tenderly than a cold 

telegram. 


Someone rang my bell. It was the boy with 
the tree my husband had bought on his way 
to work. The children were wild. And when I 
saw their excited faces, I suddenly and selfish- 
ly decided that I could not bring death into my 
house to mar the happiest day of their year. 

No, Margaret must wait until tomorrow eve- 
ning to be told. I would tell her after the last 
tired child had been tucked into bed. In the 
meantime 1 would make some arrangements 
with an undertaker. 

I knew this was the most wicked thing I would 
ever do in my life. But, oh, she would under- 
stand when we stood and smiled down at the 
sleeping children that it would have been cruel 
to spoil their day with our grown-up grief. 

Early that evening a taxi rolled up. A woman 
got out. I flew downstairs to open my door with 
words of gay greeting or solemn condolence 
ready on my lips. Margaret’s dear familiar face 
was radiant. She did not know. I held her fast 
in my arms. 

I shall never forget our happy evening. She 
was like a sprite, never still. She fell in love 
with small Margaret. Once she said fiercely to 
the shining faces, “Be happy. Let nothing stand 
in the way of your being happy.” I thought, 
How hard her beautiful face is. It is only | 
who know she is not hard. 


(Continued on Page 158) 
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The Negro in Industry and in Urban Life 


By EvGEne 


‘IVILIZATION was many thousands of years 

old before the importance of fresh air, pure 
water supply, balanced diets, wholesome recrea- 
tion, periodic medical examinations, and isola- 
tion of persons afflicted with communicable dis- 
eases was fully recognized in the matter of per- 
sonal and public health. Civilization will be 
many, many years older be- 
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the bonanza period of expanding business, plen- 
tiful employment, and high wages. When Ne- 
groes began to lose employment by the hundreds 
and thousands after the Wall Street debacle Ne- 
gro leaders were already predicting the depres- 
sion which almost immediately followed (the 
Negroes were the “first to be fired”). As long 

as the Negro is underpaid, ex- 


fore it realizes that hu- 
man progress in social and 
economic affairs can not be 
realized fully for strong ma- 
jorities without guaranteeing 
to all inhabitants of given 
areas full benefits of liberal- 
ized laws and customs. 

The Negro in American 
life represents a weak minor- 
ity-—first enslaved, then freed 
constitutionally after 
longed suffering and disas- 


Eugene Kinckle jones, Ad- 
viser on Negro Affairs of the 
Department of Commerce, is on 
leave of absence from his 
duties as executive secretary of 
the National Urban League. 
This article is taken from a re- 
cent address delivered at Co- 
lumbia University. 


—The Editor. 


ploited, disfranchised, brutal- 
ized in the South, the South 
remains the poorest, the most 
illiterate, the most backward 
section of the nation. When 
Negroes are lynched, burned 
at the stake, mobbed, it is in- 
evitably the introduction of 
mores which prompt enraged 
citizens to take the law into 
their hands and wreak ven- 
geance against any person 
charged with crime, regard- 


trous consequences resulting 

from a war between representatives of the strong 
majority ; then discriminated against politically, 
socially, and economically in the development 
of a class-controlled, profit-mad, caste system 
which in 1929 collapsed. Bewildered, hoping 
against fate, floundering, desperate, then almost 
chaotic, a country which has prided itself on its 
sound financial institutions, its unlimited eco- 
nomic resources, its democratic political institu- 
tions passes through a bloodless political revolu- 
tion, changes completely its partisanly political 
alignments and begins experimenting on a new 
philosophy of relationships between the various 
elements making up our heterogeneous popula- 
tion. 

The rights of industry, labor, and the consum- 
er in their relations to each other and to those 
within each class are to be preserved. The farm- 
er, the home-maker, the student, the teacher, 
the artisan—all are to be protected fully and 
their interests are so to be conserved and pro- 
moted that prosperity (whatever that means to 
the citizens of democratic America) is to be 
vouchsafed to all under the shibboleth of the 
New Deal. 


The acid test, the unerring barometer of ef- 
fective political, social, and economic philoso- 
phies and practices in America is the Negro. 
When Negroes began to secure work during the 
unemployment period in the beginning of 
the World War, it predicted an early return of 


less of race. 

I shall summarize briefly the industrial status 
of the Negro and some of his urban problems 
which must be adjusted with the other social 
and economic problems of the American scene. 

Negroes constitute 9.7 per cent of the popula- 
tion. They are 43.7 per cent urban. Of all urban 
Negroes 70.4 per cent live in metropolitan areas ; 
55-5 per cent of all metropolitan area Negroes 
are in nine northern such areas—2,033,203. 
There are seven cities with more than 100,000 
Negroes : New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Bal- 
timore, Washington, New Orleans, and Detroit, 
ranking in the order named. 

Negroes are 11.3 per cent of all workers, al- 
though 9.7 per cent of all the inhabitants. In 
transportation and mining his proportion of 
workers is being maintained only in unskilled and 
semi-skilled occupations, however. He is over- 
concentrated in agriculture and personal and 
domestic service. His professional group,—teach- 
ers, physicians, nurses, dentists, lawyers, and cler- 
gymen—has increased—only his physicians at a 
less rapid rate than his population. 

Approximately one-fourth of all women fif- 
teen years of age and over are workers; about 
one-half of all Negro women are gainfully em- 
ployed. Negro married women form one-fourth 
of all married women working away from home, 
the ratio being about three times greater than 
that of all women. Over one-third (36 per 
cent) of the child-labor in America is Negro. 


|_| 
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One of the most unfortunate phases of the 
whole industrial picture so far as Negro workers 
are concerned is the attitude and practice of or- 
ganized labor in matters interracial. There are 
nineteen national and international labor organ- 
izations which forbid Negro membership either 
through their constitutions or through rituals. 
There are under normal conditions approxi- 
mately 90,000 Negro members of labor organ- 
izations. According to their proportion of work- 
ers in fields already organized, the number 
should be 300,000. One-sixth of the Negro mem- 
bers are in independent Negro locals—separate 
because of the refusal of white locals to have 
mixed membership. This situation warrants close 
watching as the federal authorities insist in the 
adoption of codes of fair competition and the 
rights of workers to bargain collectively with 
their employers in the matter of wages and 
hours. How will the rights of Negro workers 
be preserved? Will our federal authorities also 
insist on there being no color line in the labor 
organizations which treat with the employers? 

Negro business before the depression was 
showing distinct gains in those fields in which 
the Negro businessman was not faced too direct- 
lv with chain store and mail-order house com- 
petition and the price cutting practices of the 
large business concerns. In the retailing of foods, 
restaurants, grocery stores, etc., is found 42 per 
cent of all retail business among Negroes. The 
Negro drug store is the most successful in his 
small business enterprises. The Negro banking 
and insurance business represents about the most 
successful business venture of the Negro middle- 
class. Banking suffered severe losses during the 
period since 1929. Industrial loans are the chief 
fields of banking operation. Their most useful 
service has been in promoting thrift and home- 
ownership. 

Negro life insurance operations have had 
serious set-backs also. In 1930 at a meeting of 
the National Negro Insurance Association 21 
member companies reported $260,175,000 of 
insurance in force. Since that time there has been 
a decided reduction in this total, lapsed policies 
as well as decreased increment of new business 
being the cause. Impaired mortgages and other 
assets of the companies and the sharp competi- 
tion of white insurance companies seeking 
Negro business have had their influence on the 
stability of the Negro insurance company. 

The health, the housing conditions, and other 
social conditions of the Negro generally during 
the depression have kept pace with the general 
trend in these fields along with the population as 
a whole—except that as always the racial ele- 
ments involved due to prejudice and lack of ac- 
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quaintance and understanding on the part >f 
those in authority have accentuated the diffic .|- 
ties under which Negroes attempt to make he »- 
ful adjustments. The Negro death-rate has < c- 
clined with the white death-rate, one of te 
paradoxes of the depression period. 

Negro housing is a distinct problem because 
the Negro population usually is drawn into tie 
most deteriorated residential sections of citi s, 
Property values usually depreciate partly for eco- 
nomic and partly for psychological reasons. Re- 
strictive compacts and covenants tend to liniit 
areas of Negro residence thus encouraging aid 
often enforcing overcrowding. The limiting of 
facilities for financing Negro home ownership, 
increased rentals, and neglect by municipal au- 
thorities of the enforcement of health and sani- 
tary laws in Negro neighborhoods all contribute 
towards making his poor housing conditions 
worse. Little or no slum clearance projects have 
thus far been placed in operation on behaii ol 
the urban Negro and no Subsistence Homestead 
plan has as yet been definitely adopted in which 
Negro industrial workers may be assured of par- 
ticipation, although, admittedly many proposed 
projects contemplating Negro inclusion have 
been discussed. 

Delinquency, juvenile and adult, is on the 
increase for Negroes in cities, as is true with 
whites. And unfortunately leisure time and re- 
creational activities for Negroes not only have 
not increased, but have a tendency to be cur- 
tailed due to reduction in the budgets of those 
private social agencies under which such pro- 
grams are in the main fostered. 

What is the situation today in regard to the 
urban Negroes’ effort to fit into the national re- 
covery program and what are the prospects of 
success ? 

The National Industrial Recovery Act has as 
its purpose the serving of the people by in- 
creasing business, spreading employment, and 
creating such a flow of money that all of the 
citizens of the country will profit. Unquestion- 
ably there was no desire on the part of the fram- 
ers of the Act or those who were selected to put 
it into execution to exclude the Negro from its 
benefits. However, the Negro’s very status itself 
affected him adversely in the operation of the 
Act. Negroes are not employed in large num- 
bers in those industries directly affected by 
the codes. Differentials in wages to the disad- 
vantage of the Negro which have been so gen- 
erally discussed in Negro circles were already 
in vogue throughout the South and in most 
sections of the North before the depression. 
Negroes have not been acquainted with the 
sources to which they might turn for aid, many 
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of the projects and programs of relief having 
becn established and in actual operation before 
Negroes even knew where to apply. 

(his was due in large measure to lack of or- 
ganization among Negroes and also to the fact 
that leading Negroes were not selected as mem- 
bers of planning or policy-making boards and 
committees. The local authorities selected to ad- 
minister the programs often were ignorant of the 
Negroes’ plight, were not interested in Negroes, 
or were prejudiced against them. Organized 
labor, which has been recognized as never before 
by the NRA in its fight for a fair wage and rea- 
sonable hours, has proverbially been neglectful 
of the rights of Negro workers. This situation 
possibly is the greatest menace to the ultimate 
participation of Negroes in the fruits of the re- 
covery program, for without the Negro being 
welcome to the rights of organized labor his 
chance to advance in the occupational scale is 
lost. 

Prejudice has been most pronounced in the 
displacement of Negroes by white workers when 
the wages accorded Negroes under the NRA are 
equal to those received by whites. Displacements 
have not been as numerous as rumors would in- 
dicate, but violations of the code wages have 
been more frequent, Negroes receiving lower 
wages under threats of removal or personal vio- 
lence, and intimidated to the point where they 
asserted that they were receiving the code wage 
although they actually received much less. In 
many cases, checks for feed, seed, and fertilizer 
loans drawn to the order of Negroes have been 
cashed by white land-owners or holders of mort- 
gages on the property of Negroes, who actually 
received but a small part, if any, of Govern- 
ment funds. 

While this picture is a sad one, there is a 
brighter side. Many private organizations such as 
the National Urban League, the National Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Colored People, 
the Joint Committee on Recovery, the Young 
Men’s Christian Association and the Young 
Women’s Christian Association, and many local 
movements among Negroes, as well as a number 
of liberal white organizations, have made con- 
stant protest against discrimination. Although 
many whites and some Negro leaders have 
argued for a differential in wages for Negroes on 
the ground that this was the only way to assure 
the continuance of Negroes in jobs, the argu- 
ments that have been advanced against wage 
differentials have been more potent and are hav- 
ing their effect in economic thinking. If out of 
the collapse of our economic system there is to 
come regimentation of industry, a more equit- 
able distribution of wealth, and a guarantee of 
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employment at reasonable wages and hours for 
all workers, it is necessary that all workers should 
share alike in performing like services. The prin- 
ciple of the differential wage should not be per- 
mitted to become an established, accepted, ap- 
proved, legal reality. It might become a prece- 
dent engrafted in the nation’s social conscious- 
ness for permanent adoption. This situation 
alone would be provocative of intense racial mis- 
understanding and friction. Employers would 
not be able to resist the temptation to exploit 
the Negro worker and through him to exploit 
the white werker. We would have a continua- 
tion of the lower standard of living among 
Negroes which would in turn have its effect, as 
in the past, on the standard of living of white 
workers, especially those residing in the South. 
There is only one real basis on which a wage 
differential might be established and that is on 
the matter of relative efficiency between white 
and Negro workers. Thus far no scientific evi- 
dence has been forthcoming to indicate that 
there is any difference, under normal conditions, 
in the efficiency of white and black workers in 
any given field. I dare say there never will be. 

If white workers are to be protected in their 
struggle for the rights of men who toil, there 
must be equal protection for all of the workers 
of every minority group in our land and towards 
this end we must work. The Government recog- 
nizes the importance of this argument in stat- 
ing in the very Act creating the recovery pro- 
gram that there shall be no distinction made on 
account of race or color, creed or politics. In 
the selection of economists of the most liberal 
views and possessed of human understanding, 
our President and cabinet officers chosen by him 
have assured themselves of the presence in high 
administrative positions of persons who but need 
to have the plight of the Negro brought to their 
attention to enlist their sympathy and their aid. 
The experience of all who work with adminis- 
trators and executives in Washington points to 
the universal conclusion that at least those in 
authority are well disposed towards the Negro. 

Conferences of Negro leaders or of sympa- 
thetic whites with Negroes have been called in 
the Department of Commerce, with the Subsist- 
ence Homestead staff, and with the staff of the 
Labor Advisory Board of the NRA. The Chil- 
dren’s Bureau of the Department of Labor has 
had a conference on the care of dependent and 
neglected children to which persons representing 
the interest of Negro children were invited. Rep- 
resentatives have pleaded the cause of the Negro 
at many of the code hearings, and an inter-de- 
partmental conference group has been brought 
together representing all of the various depart- 
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ments and emergency administrations, to meet 
monthly for the present, to discuss means by 
which these various departments and adminis- 
trations may more effectively handle problems 
affecting Negro citizens. The NRA has had 
several investigations made of displacements of 
Negroes and of means by which the rights of 
Negroes may be protected. 

In the final analysis America herself is on trial. 
If the experiment of the “New Deal” is to be 
successful, will it be possible for America to 
ignore the rights of the Negro for her own wel- 
fare? Negroes are still concentrated in the South. 
Sentimentally and actually the South will still 
be palliated as has been the custom ever since 
the Civil War was won on the field by the North. 
The Union was preserved but on the race ques- 
tion the South has never been conquered. The 
cost of segregating and of desocializing the Ne- 
gro has been too great and the South, after all, 
has been the chief sufferer. The poor whites of 
the South will remain poor as long as the Negro 
is kept poor. Lifting the South up to the north- 


Plea of a Plebian 


By HELENE JOHNSON 


‘D like to be a lady. Gee 
A lady with a pedigree— 


May, I¢ $4 


ern and western economic and social standa: 
with the Negro segregated and economically \e- 
bauched, will be too costly to the controll ng 
white majority for them to vouchsafe econo: ic 
security to the masses of the whites themsel\ ‘s. 

The only way out is to lift the economic a id 
social status of the Negroes along with that of 
the masses of the whites so that the purchasi ig 
power of all of the workers of the South y ill 
be at such a point that the modified profit s s- 
tem may be continued under a plan calling (or 
a greater and a wider distribution of our 1a- 
tional wealth. It must mean a higher wage sca.e, 
improved civic life, and better educational facili- 
ties for all. If recovery means a new social order 
this is unavoidable. This must obtain for the 
teeming masses of the North, the South, the 
East, and the West. It is for those who control 
our political, our social, and our economic des- 
tiny to give the answer for America. The people 
are ready to follow but they must be led in the 
right direction. 


With haughty airs and careless grace, 
Nobility writ on my face. 
The peasant class is very well, 


But I like something awfully swell. 


I strongly wish my blood were blue. 
Think of the things that I could do. 


Think of the places I could go 
If I were Lady So-and-So. 
And in my elegant salon 


I could make charming liaisons. 


A gallant in both word and deed 
Would bear me on his handsome steed 


To some romantic palisade 


For an historic escapade. 


The middle class has quite a pull, 


But they are so respectable. 


I could be either fat or slight 
(A lady bows to appetite). 


And I could wear my last year’s hat. 
Or the chapeau prior to that 
And still inspire gallantry, 


Were I a dame of pedigree. 
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Some New Fields for Negro Labor 


in Texas 


pen the past year, Texas reports a re-employ- 
ment of 176,800 workers. Of these, 143,051 
were employed by the C.W.A. Many are very 
optimistic concerning the outcome of labor in 
its relation to our National Recovery program. 
There are many who feel that these rapid strides 
toward reemployment are indications of per- 
manent industrial recovery. 


By Henry ALLEN BuLLock 


is already being questioned, and since these na- 
tional agencies are often manned by local politi- 
cians whose sympathy toward the Negro worker 
is almost nil, it seems that we should turn our at- 
tention toward more permanent and dependable 
sources of aid for Negro labor. The state appears 
to be a fruitful source. It can aid labor in a 
variety of ways. Through its 
governmental machinery, it 


However, in spite of this op- 
timism, we are forced to ad- 
mit the present inadequacy of 
our national re-employment 
program as a permanent 


cumstances which tend to 
establish this viewpoint. 
Much of our re-employ- “No” 
ment is the result of the oper- ai 
ation of public projects which 
are to be completed shortly. 


Has the Negro exhaust- 
ed his vocational opportun- 
good. There are several cir- ties? Professor Bullock 


speaking for Texas, says 


‘The Editor. 


can unquestionably modify 
industrial relations. It may 
possess opportunities unex- 
plored and often has the fa- 
cilities for training labor to 
meet these opportunities. In 
order to discover these unex- 
plored opportunities for Ne- 
gro labor in Texas, it has been 
necessary to gather statistic: 
concerning Negro employ- 
ment and unemployment in 


These projects are designed 
to fulfill definite purposes, 
such as, to build roads, to beautify cities, to con- 
struct buildings, etc., and when these purposes 
are fulfilled, the labor depending upon the pro- 
ject for employment will find itself unemployed. 
It is difficult to believe that this employment 
will be dependable and permanent, especially 
for the Negro, because it does not involve agri- 
culture nor does it involve individual household 
servants. These occupational classes absorb a 
large amount of Negro labor. The question of 
the constitutionality of the NRA is ever being 
raised and unless individual states take the prin- 
ciples suggested in its codes and put them into 
laws, as has been true in some instances, its ef- 
fectiveness will constantly diminish. Many agen- 
cies created by the national government for the 
purpose of increasing employment are manned 
by local politicians who are very unsympathetic 
toward Negro labor. This lack of sympathy is 
to be expected for they do not depend upon 
Negro votes for their political pre-eminence nor 
are they aware of the efficiency of Negro labor, 
since they are not often engaged in business 
which employs Negroes on a large scale. 

Since the hopes of Negro workers are appa- 
rently staked on temporary public works pro- 
jects and the National Recovery Administration, 
the influence of which does not reach the heart 
of Negro labor and the constitutionality of which 


Texas as revealed in the 
United States Census returns for 1930. The 
Texas Almanac has been used in order to 
get a true picture of the natural resources of 
the state, and questionnaires from 505 employ- 
ers of 11,615 Negro laborers in the state have 
been received and analyzed. Bv means of these 
three sources of information, we shall suggest 
some new fields for Negro labor in Texas. 

On the basis of the 1930 census report for 
Texas, there were 390,008 Negroes who con- 
stituted the gainfully employed. These Negro 
workers can be distributed as to occupational 
classes as follows: 


Occupational Classes Per Cent 
42.9 
Extraction of Minerals — 0.4 
Forestry amd Fishing. 0.5 
10.6 
6.6 
4.0 

0.7 

3.2 

Domestic Service ........ 27.8 
3.3 
Total 100.0 


From this tabulation we can see that over 70 
per cent of the Negro Labor in Texas is con- 


4 
4 

? 


centrated in agricuiture and domestic services. 
in the case of agriculture 74.4 per cent of these 
farmers are tenants and cotton growers. In the 
case of domestic services, 80.9 per cent are 
maids, cooks, chauffeurs, etc., serving for private 
families and only 3.2 per cent were found in 
laundries, cleaning and dying shops, and press- 
ing shops. Even though the manufacturing and 
mechanical rate is barely over ten per cent, 
38.5 per cent of these are concentrated in the 
building and saw-mill industries. As a result of 
this concentration, there are only 4.1 per cent 
in independent hand trades (such as, barbering, 
shoemaking, blacksmithing, etc.) 2.6 per cent in 
woodwork and furniture making, 2.7 per cent in 
automobile shops and 1.1 per cent in the paper 
and printing industry. There are tremendous de- 
grees of negligence reflected in the above tabu- 
lation. Industrial groups such as extraction of 
minerals, forestry and fishing and public service 
do not involve two per cent of the Negro work- 
ing population. 

Since Negro labor is too heavily concentrated 
in some occupational classes such as cotton grow- 
ing farmers, private domestic servants and build- 
ing and saw mill laborers, and not heavily 
focussed in others, it would seem to be a wise 
move to begin to direct Negro workers into these 
unexplored fields. Laundrying, cleaning and 
pressing, independent hand trades, woodwork 
and furniture making, operation of automobile 
shops, paper and printing industry, extraction 
of minerals, forestry and fishing appear to be 
desirable vocations for Negroes in Texas. These 
fields are suitable not only because they are not 
congested but because they meet very rigid in- 
dustrial qualifications. They have suffered the 
least amount of unemployment during our eco- 
nomic crisis. The natural resources of the state 
and the industrial enterprises involving these in- 
dustries can stand an employment increase at 
normal times and the employment managers 
representing these enterprises speak favorably of 
Negro labor. 

When we study the occupational classes and 
their quantitative representation in relation to 
unemployment statistics, concentration and neg- 
ligence in occupational distribution become sig- 
nificant. Though domestic service made up 27.8 
per cent of the employed group it repre- 
sented 38.8 per cent in the unemployed 
group. Most of this unemployment was found 
among those domestic servants who were em- 
ployed by private families. One would expect 
this reaction in domestc service, for it has 
always been very sensitive to periods of busi- 
ness depression. When the family income is 
reduced considerably, one of the first reactions 
on the part of the housewife is to give up those 
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phases of her household that are least nec ssan 
and most luxurious. A reduction in the mi mbe; 
of personal servants is usually the first s :crifi. 
cial step made. It is usually preceded by a re. 
duction in wages and as the situation «rows 
acute, wage reduction is followed by « de. 
crease in the number of servants. Manul. ctur- 
ing and mechanical industries made up 10.4 
per cent of the employed but 24.4 per cent of 
the unemployed. All of the independent jiand 
trades referred to above involve less than one 
per cent of the unemployment suffered by ‘hese 
industries. Forestry, fishing, and extraction of 
minerals totaled only 40 instances of unem- 
ployment out of 2,793 cases of employiient. 
Numerous oil wells, proximity to the sea and 
millions of board feet of standing timber greatly 
assure employment in these fields. According 
to the Texas Almanac for 1931, the various lum- 
bering enterprises in the state spent an aggre- 
gated sum of $42,000,000 on skilled, semi- 
skilled and unskilled labor exclusively. This is a 
partial indication of the enormity of the lum- 
bering business in a state ranked as the seventh 
largest lumbering area in the Union. ‘This 
gigantic business is located in East Texas where 
over 75 per cent of the Negro population lives. 

The depression of agricultural commodities 
has caused a depression in the value of land. 
Acreage for farm use can be purchased now at 
a very moderate rate. The fertility of the soil 
and the low cost of the land make the cost of 
operating a farm in Texas much lower than the 
cost of operation in many other southern states. 
Negro farmers are far from exhausting the pos- 
sibilities of Texas agriculture. Therefore, a con- 
siderable modification and redistribution of in- 
terests are necessary. Here, Negro agriculture 
must acquire a less burdensome age. The age 
distribution for the Negro farm-population is 
between 35 and 64; 38 per cent are between the 
ages of one year and 14 years, and 3.1 per cent 
are over 64 years of age. These facts suggest 
that the Negro farm-population of Texas is ex- 
tremely old and extremely young. A redistribu- 
tion of interest in types of agricultural commodi- 
ties is in order. Of all the Negro farmers in the 
state, only 1.1 per cent are engaged in the pro- 
duction of goods other than cotton as a major 
crop. Of course Texas is dominantly a cotton 
state but other types of commodities are being 
grown with a relatively small cost of production. 
There are some instances in which Negro farm- 
ers are beginning commercial poultry, fruit- 
growing and truck farming. Most of those re- 
sponsible for this change are farm owners. This 
change is almost equally as possible among ten- 
ants as among owners, for many tenants rent 
on a cash basis and therefore have the right to 
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determine their own crop. Many share croppers 
can receive aid from local banks and their land- 
lords provided they mortgage their livestock, 
where the bank is concerned, and their products 
where the landlord is concerned. 

Many employers have revealed very whole- 
some attitudes toward Negro labor. The fol- 
lowing list shows the occupational distribution 
of the majority of the questionnaires : 


Occupational Classes No. of Employers 
Forestry, fishing and extraction of 


Manufacturing and mechanical 

328 
Domestic and personal services ........... 121 
Others (not included in this treatise 19 

505 


Of those employers represented in the above 
tabulation, 86.2 per cent were willing to employ 
workers on the basis of merit rather than on the 
basis of race. Of this group so represented, 15.3 
per cent were from the manufacturing and me- 
chanical industries, 56.2 per cent were from do- 
mestic services (such as laundries, cleaning and 
pressing shops, etc) 28.5 per cent from forestry, 
fishing and the extraction of minerals. Some of 


scorn; 
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Sonnet in Black 


By Hatnes J. WASHINGTON 


ND shall I break myself against a wall, 
An age-white wall grown high with hate and 


these employers preferred Negroes because of 
the efficiency of those whom they had already 
employed and because they had vainly tried all 
but Negro workers. Those who objected to 
Negro labor did so on the grounds of ineffi- 
ciency; inefficiency as reflected in technical 
training, punctuality and dependability. Most 
of these employers, 75.3 per cent, appear de- 
termined to maintain and improve the efficiency 
of their labor for they are exacting technical 
training which their workers do not possess. 
Sixty-five per cent required that this training be 
done by apprenticeship. 

In conclusion, we may say that the National 
Recovery program is not a very dependable 
source of permanent adjustment for Negro labor 
and therefore, it is necessary for us to find an- 
other way out. In Texas there are many un- 
explored labor opportunities. The existence of 
these opportunities is made certain by the fact 
that there are some fields of “normal-time” em- 
ployment which are not very crowded and do 
not suffer heavily the shock of unemployment. 
The natural and industrial resources of the state 
can normally take an increase and the employer 
himself, on the whole, expresses satisfaction with 
Negro labor and a willingness to accept an in- 
crease under normal conditions. 


Or meekl; sit dreaming, ‘waiting a call 

From some vague messiah to blow his horn! 

Or shall I finally purge from my mind 

The slave’s pain, the strength of hope spent and 
done, 

And strike back, and when late—let my heart 
find 


A bullet from some frenzied machine-gun! 


One way or another, grass still will grow green 
Against the follies of graves, black and white. 
The heart is too frail a ramming machine 

To batter to love the white walls of might. 
So in despair ole black Gabr’el now blows 
Dog down, bleak blues in white musical shows. 
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Stevedores and Saints 


A Review by Joun LyMAN 


“yw can’t run away from yourself, Black 
Man. You've been trying to run away for 
the last two thousand years. When are you go- 
ing to say: ‘’'m a man, I’ve got the rights of a 
man. I’m going o fight like a man!’” 
This is the challenge, direct and uncompro- 
mising, which Lonnie Thompson, militant New 
Orleans dock-worker, hurls at 


isfy the growing demand for vengeance ©: the 
part of the outraged white citizenry. Mean» hile, 
unrest has been brewing among the Negro .iock- 


workers : 


the beginnings of articulate protest 


against long, inhuman hours of work, s! irva- 
tion wages, and, specifically at the momen, the 
discovery that they have been cheated out 0: two 


his fellow-workers in the final 
act of “Stevedore,” the new 
play written by Paul Peters 
and George Sklar and pro- 
duced by the Theatre Union 
at the Civic Repertory Thea- 
tre. Exploited, terrorized, 
trapped, this little band of 
Negroes at last awaken to the 
convincing logic of Lonnie’s 
challenge, and, spurning the 
preacher’s empty plea for re- 
signation and abject accept- 


presented 


actor and 


Stevedore is the first play 


on Broadway 


dealing realistically with 
the struggle of black work- 
ers. John Lyman, author, 


critic, reviews 


Stevedore and Four Saints 
in Three Acts. 


—The Editor. 


ance of their “fate,” they 

barricade the alley leading to their homes, and 
with bullets and brickbats they beat back the 
white mob which has come “to wipe them 
out.” 

Where John Wexley’s play, “They Shall Not 
Die,” while presenting an unforgettable picture 
of frame-up and injustice against the Negro in 
the Southern courts, only hinted at the force of 
mass-pressure and the political forces behind the 
Scottsboro defense, “Stevedore” throughout 
voices in stirring dramatic terms the call for or- 
ganization, direct action, active resistance 
against the powers of exploitation and oppres- 
sion, and touches directly upon some of the ma- 
jor motives behind race-prejudice and persecu- 
tion. Certainly, no previous play has depicted 
so clearly the unmistakable correlation between 
Negro oppression and the economic causes for 
that oppression. 

The story of “Stevedore” is, for the most part, 
simple and direct. In the opening scene, Florrie 
Reynolds, of the poor-white class, is beaten up 
by a white man with whom she has been having 
a clandestine affair. Afraid to tell her husband 
the truth, she resorts to that sure-fire “defense” 
with which more than one white woman in the 
South has shielded herself from guilt: “A nigger 
attacked me!” Immediately the riot call goes 
out. Day after day, Negroes are indiscriminately 
arrested, and every attempt is made to force a 
quick and easy “identification,” in order to sat- 


of being just a “good nigger.” 


hours pay by the boss’s ‘ime- 
keeper. Led by Lonnie 
Thompson, a stalwart young 
stevedore in whom a spirit of 
self-respect and courage has 
been awakened through the 
work of the local union or- 
ganizer, the Negroes send a 
delegation to demand the ex- 
tra two hours pay which has 
been withheld from them. In 
the interview with the white 
foreman, Lonnie stands up 
for his rights, and refuses to 
accept the humiliating status 
Incensed by the 


“effrontery” of this “uppity” colored worker, the 
foreman immediately phones police headquar- 
ters, demanding more violent methods in track- 
ing down the alleged assailant in the Reynolds 
woman’s case, and threatening to form a posse 
if the police fail to put the Negroes of the town 
“in their place.” Terrorism increases, and the 
very next day, Lonnie is arrested on a framed- 
up charge of rape. He manages to escape from 
a pursuing mob, and hides out among his 
own people. Twice he is almost recaptured by 
the mob, but with the aid of several of his fel- 
low-workers, he escapes. One of his co-workers, 
Sam Oxley, is ruthlessly shot down by a police- 
man. During the progress of the funeral wake, 
being held for Sam, Lonnie returns. Word comes 
that the mob is on its way, bent on “cleaning 
up” the dock-workers and their homes along the 
water-front. The Negroes are at first terrified, 
and their initial impulse is to run away. Lonnie 
argues the futility of attempting to escape, and 
finally succeeds in arousing a militant spirit in 
the group. Lem Morris, the labor organizer, 
comes to warn them of the mob’s inten- 
tions. Hearing that the Negroes are going to 
fight it out, he hurries back to union headquar- 
ters to round up a group of workers who will 
aid the Negroes in the defense of their lives and 
homes. And, in the final scene, as already in- 
dicated, the lynch-gang is routed. Lonnie, the 
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leader, is killed, but the implication at the end 
js that others of the group, together with the 
white workers who fought side by side with 
them, will carry on the fight. 

* 

As a play, “Stevedore” has certain obvious 
flaws. Much of its exhortation and spirit of re- 
volt seems at times superimposed by the authors 
rather than coming inevitably from within the 
characters and situations themselves. Much of 
the action is baldly stated in terms of theatrical 
melodrama—pistol-shots in the dark, hair- 
breadth escapes from the pursuers, hysterical 
death-bed scenes, heroes and villains, and fin- 
ally, the arrival of reinforcements just in the 
nick of time. Yet, the production as a whole 
carries a sense of reality and conviction, and 
there is, as Gilbert Gabriel, play-reviewer for the 
New York American, remarked, “‘an intense di; 
rectness about it. There is a smell of a genuine, 
long-grown anger, of scorn sweat-drenched, of a 
righteous cause pushing its big black fist at last 
up out of the ooze of defeatism and servility . . . 
and it is a smell which should sharpen the nos- 
trils of even that inveterate sniffer, the casual- 
theatregoer.” 

A great part of the vitality and effectiveness 
of “Stevedore” is due to the passionate sincerity 
and understanding which the cast, particularly 
the Negro players, bring to the play. Jack Car- 
ter as Lonnie Thompson, Rex Ingram as Black- 
snake, Georgette Harvey as Binney, Al Watts as 
Sam Oxman 
and Leigh 
Whipper as 
Jim Veal con- 
tribute out- 
standing _ per- 
formances, and 
a number of 
other colored 
actors, includ- 
ing Edna Tho- 
mas, William 
C. Elkins, Al- 
Fender- 
son and Harry 
Bolden, are 
excellent. Of 
the white act- 
ors, Dodson 
Mitchell as the 
foreman of the 
dock, Neill O’- 
Malley as a 
labor organiz- 
er and Milli- 


cen‘ Green as Binnie’s Lunch 
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the lady who yelled “Rape,” are the most ef- 
fective. Unfortunately, the whites in the cast 
bring little or no authentic Southern “atmo- 
sphere” in either speech or characterization. 

Michael Blankfort has taken the script pretty 
largely on its own literal terms, and while the 
direction admirably catches the progressive phy- 
sical movement of the play, it frequently misses 
the inner action and illumination of character. 
Violent external noise and excitement, while 
theatrically effective in its impact upon the au- 
dience, is often less genuinely moving than the 
feeling of inner struggle, of awakening compre- 
hension and final inevitable self-assertion. Great- 
er emphasis on these latter elements, both in the 
writing and the direction, might have made 
“Stevedore” a more convincing, more penctrat- 
ing study and interpretation. 

As it is, however, the production moves with 
swift vitality and tremendous theatrical force, 
and the audience is swept along with the play— 
at times, it seems, almost to the point of jumping 
up onto the stage and fighting side by side with 
the embattled stevedores. The professional play- 
reviewers, with one or two exceptions, found the 
opening-night performance deeply stirring, and 
were almost unanimous in their printed praise 
for the production as a whole ; although, to what 
extent these gentlemen of the press sensed the 
vast political and social implications of the play 
is not altogether evident from their reviews. Two 
of them, at least, stated that the American Fed- 
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eration of Labor came to the rescue in the end! 

But whether or not you come away from 
“Stevedore” feeling that Lem Morris, the labor 
organizer, and his associates are just a bunch 
of boys from the A. F. of L., you will almost 
certainly find that you have experienced on 
of the most exciting evenings the current theatre 
has to offer. Many will also recognize the essence 
of truth and reality which lies behind and be- 
yond this play. Several of its scenes are based 
on actual incidents which occurred during the 
attacks on Negroes in East St. Louis in 1919, 
the New Orleans dock strikes, the attacks on the 
sharecroppers at Camp Hill and at Tuscaloosa, 
and other similar occurrences. And each passing 
week brings new actualities. On April 23, Frank 
Brisby, Negro worker, arrested on “suspicion,” 
following the killing of a white man, was ruth- 
lessly shot down in a crowded court room in 
Crockett, Texas. The white murderer was im- 
mediately released under $1,000 bond signed by 
several prominent citizens. . . . Angelo Herndon, 
denied medical aid although he is suffering from 
a serious lung infection, is being held without 
bail in Fulton Towers, Atlanta, because in 1932 
he dared to organize the workers of Georgia to 
fight for unemployment relief. . . . Ann Burlak, 
National secretary of the National Textile Work- 
ers Union, and five other defendants are facing 
a death penalty on charges of “inciting to riot 
against the state of Georgia” because they or- 
ganized the Negro and white workers and led 
a demonstration against unemployment. . . . In 


Alabama, some 21,000 Negro and white we rkep 
are on strike, fighting for the recognition of their 
union, fighting jim-crowism and government. 
sanctioned wage differentials. . . . These and 
countless other actualities of yesterday anv. to. 
day endow “Stevedore” with a significance: far 
beyond the literal facts of its particular situa‘ ions 
and specific characters. 
* * * 
“4 Saints in 3 Acts” 

In the musical-dramatic field, an all-Negro 
cast won unanimous praise and arrested w ide- 
spread attention for its singing in “Four Suxints 
in 3 Acts,” the “opera” with libretto by Gertrude 
Stein and music by Virgil Thompson, which 
ran for three weeks at the 44th Street Theatre, 
later playing a return engagement. An amusing 
sidelight was the “exploitation” for the Negroes’ 
excellent work in this production, given by sev- 
eral commentators. These people, being Negroes 
and hence simple folks—emotional children, as 
it were—were able to approach Gertrude Stein’s 
nonsensical word patterns without worrying 
whether they meant anything or not; and, as a 
consequence the singers could give undivided 
attention to the tonal values of the words and 
the music. Just how these simple children were 
able to memorize the highly complicated, intel- 
lectualized libretto in the first place, was never 
explained. What the Negro cast actually brought, 
of course, was a certain spontaneity, and its pres- 
ence in a sophisticated opera, added one more 
bizarre effect to a production which 
rested at ten- 
tion chiefly for 
its unfamiliar 
combination of 
Gertrude Stein 
poetry, an am- 
using and 
charming mu- 
sical score and 
cellophane 
scenery. At 
least, here 
were Negro 
actor-singers 
e ma ncipated 
from spirituals 
and hotcha 
songs, winning 
high praise for 
the superb 
quality of their 
voices and the 
clarity of their 
diction ! 

Negro drama 
is looking up. 
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F the large number of unemployed Negro col- 

lege graduates is to be decreased, new fields 
of employment must be opened up for them, 
or prejudice must be broken down so that those 
qualified to work may have the opportunity to 
do so. Some progress could be made if educa- 
tional authorities in the South were to replace 
the untrained teachers with qualified ones. If 
our civic and social agencies, which touch the 
life of Negroes were to add Negroes to their 
staffs, then social workers, librarians, college 
presidents, race relations experts, would be 
Negroes where now they are so often white 
people. 

New fields of work have been opened up for 
whites, but very little progress has been made 
for Negroes. Whenever there has been a new 
invention, a change in customary ways of doing 
things, new skills have developed, and new oc- 
cupations have resulted. But the entrance of 
Negroes into these new fields has not kept pace 
with the entrance of whites. Today we find 
the Government’s Subsistence Homesteads and 
its city housing projects making room for cit) 
planning experts, personnel workers, town man- 
agers, apartment house supervisors, and a great 
variety of professional workers. In the care of 
the transient under the Federal Emergency Re- 
lief Administration, an additional occupation for 
social workers is created. Moving stranded pop- 
ulations to areas permitting decent housing and 
profitable occupation gives promise of an assort- 
ment of jobs in this field. Interest in research 
projects promoted by the CWA, insistence upon 
scientific management of hospitals, the need for 
more intelligent labor union business managers, 
the rapidly developing science of aeronautics- 
all of these and many more suggest appropriate 
fields of study with a view to placing Negro men 
and women. 

What will be done to acquaint Negro boys 
and girls with these new opportunities?) What 
part will Negro colleges play in encouraging 


After Commencement—What 2 


By T. Arnovp 


Negro youth to aspire for these new callings? 
It has been customary for them to stumble into 
their life’s work. Land Grant colleges, presum- 
ably centers of vocational information and train- 
ing, are largely teachers’ colleges ; industrial and 
trade schools teach industrial arts and only ele- 
mentary skills for trades. We have very limited 
courses of study for professional workers—aside 
from the ministers, doctors, nurses, dentists, and 
lawyers. Hampton Institute’s Library School, 
whose record of placing graduates is an enviable 
one, suggests types of training that might be 
given in other fields; recently Howard Univer- 
sity established a training course for dental hy- 
gicnists ; emphasis on business administration is 
given at Atlanta University; Bishop Tuttle 
School at St. Augustine’s College and the At- 
lanta School of Social Work are turning out 
social workers—but the large majority of schools 
are teaching teachers. 

The Negro student is going out to live and 
work in a Negro world and as such he should 
know something about it. Fine it is to know 
political economy but apply it to Negro life and 
you get a different set of values. It is necessary 
for a liberal minded person to know history, but 
the Negro must know also the history of his own 
race. Excursion into social philosophy is ideal 
for the cultivation of the mind, but apply the 
philosophy to the problems as people face them 
in urban and rural communities and you get 2 
practical social philosophy of life in a competi- 
tive economic society. Educational psychology 
must be a part of the equipment of well-pre- 
pared teachers, but the psychology of educators 
who determine the education of Negro youth 
must also be known, 

This whole process of searching for live ma- 
terial as distinguished from text book theory pro- 
vides the student opportunity to acquire voca- 
tional information and discover his interest, 
adaptability, and capacity for a_ serviceable 


career. 
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By c. CALVIN BAILEY. 


Sketches of Unemployed Applicants for Work at the New York Urban League 
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ATEGRO labor in St. Louis, Mo., has shown 
LN the way for colored workers throughout the 
country to make an aggressive attack against 
prejudiced and discriminatory policies on the 
part of certain sections of the American labor 
movement. 

For many months in the midst of the depres- 
sion, Negroes saw all municipal work in build- 
ing trades turned over to white union workers 
who steadfastly refused to allow a Negro me- 
chanic to work with them. In the 17 Negro 
schools of the city, no Negro was allowed to 
earn a single dime on building or repair work. 
Representation to and conferences with city and 
union officials brought only evasive rejoinders 
and no action. Finally, the Negroes’ patience 
snapped at sight of a $2,000,000 colored hospital 
being erected in the middle of their own neigh- 
borhood, built with municipal and Federal 
funds, with no Negro carpenters, bricklayers, 
painters, or other skilled workers, allowed on the 
job. 

Out of this resentment, guided and advised 
by the St. Louis Urban League, grew a Negro 
labor organization of building trades workers 
whose avowed aim was to protect the interests 
of Negro workers under the recovery program. 

The new organization, the International La- 
borers and Builders Corporation, includes brick- 
layers, painters, decorators and paper-hangers, 
carpenters, plasterers, electricians, cement finish- 
ers and hod-carriers, and laborers, with member- 
ship well over 300. Its efforts have met with 
instant results. Contractors formerly indifferent 
now show a disposition to employ Negro labpr 
which is organized. And, most significant of all, 
A. F. of L. unions are taking a deep concern 
in the plans and activities of this new organiza- 
tion of Negro workers. 


A sharp and dramatic appeal for organization 
of the 5,000,000 Negro workers in the United 


Negro Workers and Recovery 


By Lester B. GRANGER 
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States, employed and unemployed, has been is- 
ued by T. Arnold Hill, acting executive secretary 
of the National Urban League. 

In an open letter to Negro workers, the League 
head urges the organization of Workers’ Coun- 
cils in every city of the United States where Ne- 
groes are refused equal rights with whites to 
find work and to join labor unions. 

“For sixty-eight years,” the statement de- 
clares, “the Negro worker has been appealing to 
American Labor for a “New Deal” in its treat- 
ment of black labor. These efforts have met 
either with limited, half-hearted success or with 
dismal failure, the only exceptions being in those 
fields where Negroes have banded together to 
demand the rights that were theirs. 

“For fourteen months we have been witness- 
ing in the United States an unprecedented effort 
at economic stabilization. The cause of labor is 
riding ‘high, wide, and handsome.’ Yet the 
cause of Negro workers has not been one of 
labor’s aims. Appeals in your behalf have fallen 
far short of the desired goal. The position of 
Negro workers will be strengthened only if they, 
themselves, realize the necessity for action. You 
must organize to break down the discriminatory 
barriers that keep you out of unions and con- 
sequently out of employment. You must organ- 
ize to demand a new deal for Negro labor. 

“The National Urban League is, therefore, 
initiating the establishment of Workers’ Coun- 
cils as active aggressive units through which all 
Negro workers may obtain union recognition, in- 
crease their power for collective action and equal 
pay, and participate in the improvement of the 
status of all workers—white and black.” 


The statement urges all interested in forming 
or joining a Workers’ Council to communicate 
at once with the National Urban League at 
1133 Broadway, New York City. Special urging 
is given to present members of trade unions, 
regardless of local or national affiliation. 
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OUR PROFESSIONAL PROLETARIAT 


Tue Necro ProFessIOoNAL MAN AND THE COMMUNITY 
—with special emphasis on the physician and the 
lawyer. By Carter Godwin Woodson, Washington, 
D. C.: Association for the Study of Negro Life and 
History. 1934. $3.00. 


7 the social and economic insecurity of the Negro 

may be attributed the development of a false set 
of values whereby the professional man became all things 
at all times in the Negro community. The mere title of 
“doctor” or “lawyer” elevated the betitled one to a 
place of importance and leadership that only tended to 
add a tissue paper roof to the cellophane structure of a 
black economy. In many instances, this professional 
man was the capitalist and benevolent despot on the 
one hand, and the community’s “humble servant’ and 
angel of mercy, on the other. The professional class. 
more so than any other, intensified the belief that the 
element of racial discrimination was the chief and for > 
mest cause of the Negro’s plight. Here was a group that 
was essentially proletarian, though it enjoyed a social 
position above that of the wage-worker. The profession- 
als’ incomes were the results of their own exertion and 
were not derived from capitalistic exploitation. In the 
course of time, the Negro professional workers became 
a black pseudo middle-class. With what results? 

This is the story that Dr. Woodson treats indirectly 
in his latest research undertaking. Directly, the study 
is based upon four groups of data: historical material ; 
statistical data of the Federal Census; special question- 
naire studies of 1,051 physicians, 656 dentists, 625 
nurses, 388 pharmacists and 503 lawyers; and the au- 
thor’s personal opinion. The historical emphasis is inter- 
estingly and adequately presented. The statistical reports 
of the Federal Census of Occupations are subjected to 
close scrutiny, and obvious errors in the number and 
distribution of Negro professional workers are noted. The 
questionnaire material is best interpreted by the author 
when he says of teachers what might as truly if not 
more so, be said of physicians, preachers, nurses, pharm- 
acists, lawyers, dentists, actors, authors, social workers 
and music teachers: 

“Data as to whether a teacher is married, owns a 
hom:, has considerable income, accumulates consid- 
erable wealth, educates his children, cooperates with 
agencies of uplift, attends church, or leads in the 
community may look interesting when tabulated but 
at the same time may have no actual significance. 

. . No teacher will report himself as negligent in 
these respects unless a statement to the contrary 
would be such a flagrant falsehood as to be easily 


exposed. . . . Any effort, then, to posit sweeping con- 
clusions on such data must be abortive.” 
Yet, fully one-third of the space given to discussion of 
the groups studied by investigators is based upon their 
findings. 


OPPORTUNITY 


But, it is the author's interpretation of our pro 
sional class that gives cohesion to the study, though it js 
colored by emotional bias and assumptions unwarr.nted 
by fact at some points. If one accepts the premise that 
Negro professionals have a racial mission to fulfill, ‘here 
is every reason to agree with Dr. Woodson’s interpreta- 
tion of the professional workers’ plight. If, on the other 
hand, one pictures the anomalous position in which: this 
professional proletarian is placed in our society and de- 
cides to analyze the institutions that have evolved through 
this leadership, one would find issues much broader and 
more comprehensive than racial discrimination upon 
which to base an interpretation. The author opens the 
door for this issue, but leaves it standing on the thres- 
hold. 
IRA DE A. REID. 
Lost Man! By E. L. Grant Watson. Harper and Bros. 
$2.00. 

Here is a book that is noteworthy for at least one fea- 
ture, its utter lack of pretensions. It makes none, literary 
or otherwise. Bluntly, baldly, and, thank heaven briefly 
it presents a series of pictures which portray people for 
whom you will feel no sympathy and places from which 
you will resolve to stay far away the rest of your life. 
Herein, perhaps, lies its virtue. 

The people are Sam Lawson, his wife, Vera, and his 
partner, Tim Kennedy, all of the paler pigmentary per- 
suasion. There are no “black fellows’, to use the au- 
thor’s term, in this book, though the setting might lead 
you to expect some. The places are various points iv 
Australia, particularly a certain section of the bush. 

Sam, like his author, is extraordinarily blunt, heavy- 
handed, and insensible to his fellow man’s reactions 
Fineness and delicacy are no part of his equipment. He 
is therefore a wealthy man, riding rough-shod over every 
obstacle. He even—striking originality here—forecloses 
on a poor Jewish farmer, perhaps so that you and I, 
gentle reader, will not feel too disconsolate at his ulti- 
mate fate. 

Vera is physically attractive, gently tolerant of her 
rough (rich) husband, who never wholly abandoned to 
his approaches. Or arrivals either, for that matter. There 
is a mystic element in Vera—queer and bewildering in 
this otherwise grossly physical novel—which makes her. 
we are told, the inevitable victim of accident. Long ago 
a gypsy assured her that this was so. Therefore it must 
be so. The author does not bother to indemnify the 
point by development—that, no doubt, would spoil the 
mysticism. Hence we are left to surmise that the same 
sort of magnetic influences that attracted that gypsy to 
Vera one day back in Ergland get to work in Australia 
and attract Vera to a shady nook where Tim Kennedy 
lies waiting. Sam too comes under this mystic influence, 
which conveniently whisks him off for a day or two out 
of the way. This accident, you see, has just got to hap- 
pen. And it does. 

To Tim Vera opens the private places of her soul, 
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met the man, but there it is—love at first sight. At 
least, something at first sight. Then Tim takes Sam into 
the bush to show him the gold he has discovered, per- 
haps to lose him and return alone to Vera—he isn’t 
quite decided. The accident-influence enters again and 
decides for him. Tim meets death at the fangs of a 
death-adder. Sam, alone and lost, dies also after going 
mad. It’s all very horrible. We don’t get back to Vera, 
which is just as well. 

The events of this work are too fortuitous to be con- 
vincing, and its ugliness is quite unrelieved by any beauty 
either of material or of execution. If you insist that the 
real test of artistic worth is the degree of the effect, 
pleasant or unpleasant, I must admit that Lost Man! 
is a powerful emetic. RUDOLPH FISHER 


SOUTH AFRICA 
Wup Deer. By R. Hernekin Baptist. John Day Co. 
$2.50. 
we book, by a South African, is th estory of 
a world famous singer, an American Negro — 
de la Harpe—-who has amassed wealth in the practice 
of his art and who now, on an impulse, is making a trip 
to Africa. His mission, rather vague in his own mind, 
is a search for elemental music. The story as told is 
rather unimportant, but it does give a picture of Atri- 
can life which is of interest. 

As the book opens, we are entertained with incidents 
typical of our own Southland. The passengers on board 
carry on nasty conversations concerning him in loud 
tones outside of his stateroom. He is frequently re- 
quested for his opinion with regard to the race prob- 
lem. One friend gives him the sober hint that the African 
will regard him as an alien, despite the black color of 
his skin. 

Several characters, typical of South Africa, pass 
through the story. One is a Catholic priest who is hop-- 
ful that this man’s culture will tend to lessen the bit- 
terness of the situation in South Africa, Another, a 
type occasionally met in this country, is a woman ot 
comfortable circumstances, a spinster devoid of preju- 
dice, who devotes much energy to helping the natives 
and trying to win for them justice. 

Among the amusing glimpses of South African life 
is that of the native servant sending de la Harpe to the 
back door when he calls on the spinster for tea, and 
the servant's bewilderment at her reproof. Much stressed 
throughout the book, is the hopelessness of the educated 
native. The author at one point criticizes the Dutch 
as “a people who can neither find nor control gold.” 
There is, it seems, going on in South Africa a struggle 
tor tremendous wealth between the Englishman and the 
cleverer Jew. ‘There is, of course, the dreary picture of 
the mine dumps, defiling the landscape with their hideous 
Sludge. ‘There are the native mine workers, suffering 
commonly from the dread silicosis due to rock dust, 
and from tuberculosis brought on by their constant 
chanee from the infernal heat of a depth of 6000 feet 
to the icy winds above in winter. An appalling pic- 
ture is painted of the exploitation of the natives, ‘They 
are brought in to work by slightly more civilized natives, 
or by Europeans and signed up for a one year contract 
plac’s which Sam has never penetrated. She’s just barely 
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—these people with so limited a conception of time. 
The life in the mine districts with its lack of family and 
normal home life seems to spread a viciousness of the 
most disgusting and destructive type, which, along with 
the social diseases of civilization is carried back to the 
tribe. 

A colored American named Paul Peregrine appears 
in the book as the owner of a native dance hall. He 
seems to be making money. His is a show place tor 
the mine owners, who bring their wives and visitors to 
the place on polite slumming expeditions. They avoid, 
thus, embarrassing questions about the social life ot 
their workers, Paul, in precise evening dress, and suave 
of manners, carefully controls the atmosphere of the 
place, preserving always the air of purity. ‘lhe natives 
seem to find the jazz, interspersed with a few instru- 
ments from their native kraals, entrancing. They dance 
with serious expression, and singly rather than in 
couples. Paul's chief work is to keep them from being 
aroused by the music to tribal combats. 

Another South African character who appears is a 
native chief on his way to London to ask that no mineral] 
exploitation be permitted in the area surrounding his 
district. The crops have failed for two years running, 
and the people are starving, but he feels that this is 
better than the degradation of mine life. 

We get from this book some insight into the politics 
controlling South Africa. The English, it seems, have 
a desire to be fair to the native. ‘They once foughl 
and defeated the Dutch for the sake of gold, but now 
they try hard to avoid irritation. They pursue primarily 
a policy of conciliation. Any objection to the unjust 
Jaws with which the Dutch constantly endeavor to 
harass natives is assailed by the Dutch as an attack on 
them. 

The book gives a most revealing light on the South 
African feeling, as it discloses the attitude of the author 
himself toward the Negro. He is one of the intellectuals 
and endeavors to be fair, yet cannot repress his dislike 
of colleges for natives. He has constant praise for the 
Dutch. They may kill an occasional native, but they 
do not kill them wholesale like the mines do. At one 
point he relates an earlier incident in the hero’s career 
in Europe, where he was pursued by a German woman, 
#n opera singer, whom we are told, he repulsed, One 
page is devoted to a rhetorical denunciation on this 
weman’s infamy. There are, too, numerous sneering 
references to Harlem. The same dislike for Harlem is 
telt by Octavius Roy Cohen and other Southern writers. 
The real Harlem seems strangely disturbing to those 
who view the Negro as a big, happy child of nature. 

At the close of the book we see the quixotic hero 
settling among the tribe of a chief who wished to keep 
the gold mines away from his people. The singer is 
determined to devote his life to winning peace for the 
native by lending counsel in the work of warding otf 
modern industrialism. Also, he hopes for a background 
which will evoke in him some great musical writing, or 
some monumental book which will catch the primitive 
spirit. We leave him as he consummates his marriage 
to a native girl of sixteen, and looks forward to a long 
line of splendid descendants, who will win glory for 
Africa. EMMETT SCOTT, JR. 
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Appointments 

Mrs. C. Vivian Mason has recently been appointed as 
Administrator of the 25th Precinct, Home Relief Bureau, 
in the city of New York by Edward F. Corsi, direc- 
tor of Home Relief. Mrs. Mason, formerly connected 
with the Y. W. C. A. in Baltimore and Brooklyn, is a 
graduate of the University of Chicago. 

* * * 

Hon. James F. Hoey, Collector of Internal Revenue, 
who recently pleaded over the radio for a larger oppor- 
tunity for colored men to work, has announced the fol- 
lowing appointees to his office: Frances E. Anderson, 
Office Deputy; Charles H. Butler, Field Deputy; Jos- 
eph E. Ford, Field Deputy; Archibald M. Ray, Field 
Deputy; Maude E. Smith, Office Deputy. He also re- 
appointed four colored employees who were in the De- 
partment during the previous administration. They are 
Ruth Jones and Zelma Ross, Office Deputies; Aaron 
Smith, Zone Deputy and James Sullivan, Clerk. 

* 

Lawrence A. Oxley, former Director of Negro Welfare, 
North Carolina State Board of Charities and Public 
Welfare, has recently been appointed Commissioner of 
Conciliation in the United States Department of Labor, 
and has assumed his duties at Washington. In addition 
to this post, Mr. Oxley has also received notificatiom 
from Secretary Frances Perkins of his appointment as 
Chief of the Division of Negro Labor in the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, the appointment being as of April 
13th, 1934. This newest appointment does not conflict 
with his duties as Commissioner of Conciliation and 
carries no salary. 


Radio 


Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, First Lady of the Nation, 
will address the National Conference on Fundamental 
Problems in the Education of Negroes in Washington, 
May llth, at 10:30 A. M., Eastern Standard Time. 
The address will be broadcast over the Red and Blue 
network of the National Broadcasting Company. The 
Conference, sponsored by the office of Education of the 
U. S. Department of the Interior, has been called by 
Secretary of the Interior Harold F. Ickes. United States 
Commissioner of Education George F. Zook is the Gen- 
eral Chairman and Dr. Ambrose Caliver, Federal Spe- 


cialist in Negro Education, is Director. 
* * 


Urban League 

To the Urban League of Pittsburgh, Maurice Moss, 
executive secretary, 20 CWA workers were assigned to 
make a siudy of “Employment Realities and Possibilities 
among Negroes in Allegheny County.” This project was 
proposed by H. A. Lett, formerly industrial secretary, 
Pittsburgh Urban League. 


* * 
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William E. Hill, formerly executive secretary of the 
Y. M. C. A. in Summit, New Jersey, has been ap ointed 
industrial secretary of the Pittsburgh Urban Lea ue, 

* * 

The Annual Vocational Opportunity Campaicn cop. 
ducted by the Industrial Department of the Nationaj 
Urban League is being observed May 6-13. The e: \phasis 
this year is being placed on schools and colleges in ay 
effort to fix the Negro students’ attention on hi: occu 
pational opportunities and the importance of definite and 
specific preparation. 

* * * 
Colleges and Schools 

The Emerson Quarterly, publication of Emerson Col. 
lege, Boston, Mass., recently carried an article on the 
Gullah dialect by Miss Grace Vera Postles, graduate 
of Emerson, Class of 1929. 

* * * 

Culminating two years of activity Cenacle, a society 
at the University of Illinois, described as “‘a university 
society for those interested in the Negro in art and in 
literature,’ presented three highly successful plays 
Paul Green’s Blue Thunder and The Man Who Died a: 
12 o'clock and Richard Bruce’s Sahdji before a represen- 
tative audience at the Lincoln Hall Theatre, Univer. 
sity of Illinois. 

Last February Cenacle conducted Negro History Week 
and the exhibit assembled occupied a prominent place 
in the main library where it was observed by hundreds 


of students and visitors. 
* * * 


Music 

William Grant Still, whose compositions have been 
played by orchestras both here and abroad, was one of 
the recipients of the Guggenheim Fellowship Awards for 
1934. Mr. Still will work in this country. His recent 
compositions presented by Paul Whiteman in his Annual 
Concert at Carnegie Hall received much favorable com- 
ment from critics. 

* * 

Roy W. Tibbs, professor of piano and organ, Howard 
School of Music, was the guest soloist at a concert 
of chamber music given by the National Symphony 
Orchestra under the direction of Dr. Hans Kindler at 
Howard University, Washington, D. C. 


* * 


Art 


An art exhibit of recent work done by Negro artists 
is being conducted under the auspices of the Harmon 
Foundation, which created the Harmon Awards, at 
The New School for Social Research, New York City, 
May Ist-2Ist. 

* 

Hughie Lee Smith of East Technical High School, 

Cleveland, was awarded a scholarship to the Detroit 
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Society of Arts and Crafts by “Scholastic,” National 
High »chool weekly. 

“This honor, which Smith attained in competition with 
the best art students of 700 city school systems, is one of 
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the Galena Crystal set of 1920 up to and including the 
modern receiving set of 1934. Demonstration of Inter- 
national Morse Code receiving by members of the club, 


—display of various types of wireless telegraph and tele- 


the hiviiest of the national Scholastic Awards, which are 
‘na seuse the Nobel prizes of the high schools. Scholastic phone radio circuits and transmitters,—explanation on rJ 
offers the prizes this year with the aid of the Carnegie how ‘blind flying’ is accomplished in aviation,—display a: 
Corporation of New York. Last year, two prizes for of radio receiving and transmitting tubes,—radio books, z 
the poetry and a first prize for pottery were taken by Ne- pamphlets, magazines, pictures, cards of confirmation, 4 
ted groes, who thus gave their race more than a proportional d tacteded in the exhibisi a” 
representation among the winners. This year, that repre- = 
sentation has fallen away numerically, though it has William J. ones, Jr., is president of the club. : 
on. gained in prestige. * 
nal “Of the eleven students who won art scholarships, — > 
asis Hughie Lee Smith earned the warmest praise from his Medicine ¥ 
an instructors. The school principal wents that he was ex- The fourth annual Saint Philip Hospital Postgraduate : 
Cu ceptionally deserving and well qualified. Smith is, in Clinic for Negro physicians will be held under the aus- 4 
nd addition, a member of the track team and the glee club. 
His active interest in student affairs has won him the pices of the Modical College of Virginia, Richmond, : 
presidency of the school art club.” Virginia, from June 18 to June 30, 1934, it is an- i 
* e e nounced by Dr. Lee E. Sutton, Jr., dean of the school - 
oh of medicine and director of the clinic. a 
he Harlem During the period of the clinic intensive instruction 4 
te The Harlem Radio Club, an organization owning will be given in the fields of medicine, pediatrics, obstet- 4 
Amateur Radio Station W2ESK, and consisting of sev- rics, surgery, etc., especially as related to general prac- 
eral licensed amateur wireless operators, held an exhibi- Gen . 
ty tion in conjunction with the 135th Street Branch . y Lg 
Y. M. C. A.’s Pageant and Work Exhibit, April 20 to Bt was stated that these will be lectures, 
in May 4, 1934. tions of cases, participation in ward rounds and in the i 
; Some of the apparatus exhibited was the Harlem outpatient department. There will also be special lec- 
a Radio Club’s three short-wave wireless telegraph and tures and clinical-pathological conferences and round- 
> telephone transmitters in actual operation on the follow- table discussions. 
7110KC.,— The teachers will come chiefly from the faculty of the 
k school of medicine of the Medical College of Virginia. 


Dr. W. S. Quinland of Meharry Medical College will 
give lectures and demonstrations for three days during 
the course. 


Workers’ Councils 
Robert Senstacke Abbott, internationally known editor 
and publisher of the Chicago Defender, has consented to 
serve as Chairman of the Committee of 100 which will 
sponsor the organization of Workers’ Councils among 
Negro workers throughout the nation. The creation of 
Workers’ Councils has for its ultimate purpose the edu- 
cation of the Negro worker as to his place in American 
industry and the American labor movement. John T. 
Clark, executive secretary of the St. Louis Urban League, 
is directing the movement from the office of the National 


Urban League, New York City. 


* 


Social Work 


In St. Paul, Minnesota, the Board of Public Welfare 
which has taken over all the work formerly done by 
the United Charities, has created a division of Colored 
Work with Mrs. Ethel Maxwell, formerly of the Family 


Welfare Society of Minneapolis, as supervisor. 


Henry R. Wilson 

Assistant Attorney General of Indiana 
(mentioned in the April Opportunity 
—Survey of the Month) 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Elende, Cuma, Angola, Africa, 
March 19, 1934 


Mr. Elmer Anderson Carter, 
Editor, “Opportunity,” 
1133 Broadway, New York. 


My dear Mr. Carter: 


Each time “Opportunity” comes to us here in the 
African bush after its long voyage I am moved to say, 
“Thank you,” for it, but this time, after reading 
Rachel Davis DuBois’ article entitled “The New Fron- 
tier,’ I am especially eager to express my thanks and 
appreciation. I have been reading “Opportunity” since 
my student days at the University of Texas, and have 
counted it among the progressive journals which keep 
us in touch with the outside world, while living in a 
land where libraries and news stands are just not. 


It is surely heartening to know that such a splendid 
and much needed work is being carried on so thorough- 
ly and sympathetically as reported by Miss DuBois. 
Having spent the larger part of my youth and school 
days in the South, I can make a good guess that 99 per 
cent of the pupils in Southern schools don’t have the 
remotest idea how the other fellow lives, what he thinks 
and why. Coming from the system and hearing what 
goes on outside is like emerging from a dark wood. The 
great pity is the fact that teachers have no way of find- 
ing out through their regular school work, and only 
those who are really enterprising and eager to bring 
about better relations and understanding attitudes do 
anything about it at all. The Ph.D. mentioned is no 
exception, sad to say, but the rule, and it’s a sad com. 
ment on the whole educational system that people re- 
ceive Ph. Ds in such ignorance of every day conditions. 
More power to any agency, any person, and magazin¢ 
which is trying to bring about better understanding. He 
shall surely have his reward—thankless as the job seems 
at times. 


I speak with personal knowledge, being one whost 
poor, ignorant, white heart was jolted some years ago. } 
shall never cease being grateful for circumstances which 
brought me as a guest to the dorm at Howard Uni- 
versity, not as a guest of a faculty member, but of the 
girls, some years ago. I had begun the adventure into 
new frontiers some time before, but only timidly and 
cautiously. Since that experience I have joyously and 
in some cases dangerously as far as my own person was 
concerned, ventured further and further into the fron- 
tier, and have been richly rewarded. The chief joy to 
me now is that it has ceased to be a new experience 
and is now a part of my very thought and life. Of 
course, I make mistakes, and get off on the wrong path 
at times, but my Negro friends pick me up, brush me 
off, and send me along again, with better advice. My 
Southern white friends think me “queer,” and though 
they love me, and because they love me, excuse som« 
of the queerness, but some of them, I’m happy to say, 
have found that the other fellow is a pretty good sort 
after all, because of my adventuring, and just as I, have 
found that folks are folks. It takes a long time, and 
some times a startling experience for a southern white 


OPPORTUNITY 


THE BLACK DRESS 
(Continued from Page 140) 


We were tired at last. Sentimentally we wep 
going to sleep together. My husband wa: bag 
ished to a cot in the dining room, and son.ctim 
during the night he would fill our stockin..s, 

Margaret and I were in my room together, 
She opened her bag to fetch out the sto king, 
On the top lay a black dress, looking as if it had 
been stuffed in hastily. I caught my breath 
sharply. She followed my glance. 

She said indifferently, “This went in at the 
last moment. It'll have to be pressed before ] 
wear it.” 

My throat went dry. For the first time in my 
life I was going to sleep with a stranger. 


girl to have no “reaction” to color. That is again a sad 
comment on human relations as they are found in our 
land. But believe me, I'm glad I’ve had such a jolt, 
it hurt, but it has brought friendships, and joys and 
understanding which nothing else could bring, and has 
given me a freedom in living, a joy in life that is not 
found until one knows no barriers of race or creed or 
color. To me the sad part of the whole wall of separa. 
tion is in the fact of the loss in cultural exchange and 
the wealth of friendship both white and colored miss in 
our terrible system of caste, and all the foolish barriers 
it carries in its wake. I could go on and name instance 
after instance of the places we white folks are absolutely 
missing out on lots of good things by our silly, childish 
laws and customs. But you know them alread y—suffice 
it to say that the thing which cuts deepest, is the fact 
that there has to be any effort to be human, to really 
count all men equal—a thing which should be as natural 
as the air we breath. ... 


Now that I am in Africa, and teaching in a small 
school, in a large land, I find the adventure all the 
more joyous and dangerous in some ways; more inter- 
esting in the fact that here we have to jump a foreign 
language as well as environment which is entirely dif 
ferent, and the old idea of “white supremacy” is not 
dead at all—even among those who call themselves 
workers with God. 


I was also interested in the article about Johnny 
Owen, representative in Nebraska. Perhaps you know 
Dr. Aaron M. McMillan, who held that position som 
years ago? He is now one of our neighbors, being physi- 
cian to a large territory in Angola, some hundred and 
fifty miles from Elende. He is working in cooperation 
with H. C. McDowell and Samuel B. Coles, who with 
their wives are graduates of Talladega College, and 
are here in Angola now. .. - 

Again It me thank you for the fine journal you send 
us, and be assured of our interest and concern for its 
work and welfare. Please express to Miss DuBois for me 
the appreciation I feel for her article and the work she 
is doing.—May it extend even unto the southern-most 
limit of the Southland. 


Very sincerely vours, 
(Miss) LOUISE ROUNDS. 
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